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NOTICES. 


.41l communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Fprtor of THe Booxman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enutoeed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number, Thus all books received before the 15TH of 

June leon noticed in the Juty number; _ received 


and up to the 15TH Juty, im the AuGusT 
number, 


NEWS NOTES. 


Our readers will learn with the utmost satisfaction that 
there is to be a new edition of Jane Austen’s works, illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. We understand that Mr. 
George Allen originally arranged with Mr. Thomson to 
illustrate ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ and that subsequently 
Messrs. Macmillan engaged Mr, Thomson to complete the 
series. The novels will be issued in single volumes. 


Scarcely less welcome is the announcement which we are 
able to make of a complete’ edition of Mr. Austin Dob- 
son’s poems. Much hitherto unpublished matter will be 
included. The volume will be illustrated with. etchings by. 
Lalauze, of Paris, and some copies will be issued with the 
plates in two states. This very handsome. and desirable 
edition of Mr. Dobson’s charming work will be published in 
the autumn. 


Mr. Norman Gale is preparing an anthology based on a 
very novel and remarkable principle. It is to bea selection 
from the works of living poets under forty years of age. Mr. 
Gale and his publishers must make haste. 


Mr. Saintsbury is preparing a new volume of essays, to 
which he will give the title of ‘Corrected Impressions.’ 
Among the subjects will be Thackeray and Carlyle. The 
volume will be published by Mr. Heinemann, 


The novel, ‘A Modern Heretic, published anonymously 
by Messrs. James Clarke and Co., is said to be written by 


the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, of the Congregational Church, 
Kensington. 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, the author of ‘Social Evolution,’ 
will criticise Professor Drummond’s new work on ‘The 
Ascent of Man’ in the Expositor for July. 


A rival is to be started to the ///ustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. The promoters aim at raising a capital of 
£50,000, 


Mr. Max Pemberton is making studies for a historical 
novel dealing with Venice. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish Mr. S. R. 
Crockett’s new story, ‘Mad Sir Ughtred of the Hills.’ 
About one-third of it has already appeared in the S¢ James's 
Gazette. Mr. Unwin has also made arrangements to publish 
Mr. Crockett’s novel ‘The Lilac Sun Bonnet’ on September 
15th. It will probably be a six shilling volume. The sale 
of ‘The Raiders’ has been very large in this — and 
even larger in America. 


One of the most magnificent catalogues ever published in 
any language is being prepared by our esteemed con- 


-_tributor, Mr. Thomas J. Wise. The title is ‘ A Catalogue 


of the Ashley Library,’ which is the name Mr. Wise gives 
to his own unrivalled collection of books and manuscripts. 
It will be magnificently printed, copiously illustrated with 
pictures and facsimiles, and, above all, full of bibliographical 
and literary notes. In fact it will be one of the greatest helps 
that the literary historian of this period has ever received ; 
and we hope Mr. Wise may be induced to make a few 
copies at least accessible to the public. It contains some 
remarkably racy reading about the frauds of booksellers. 
We hope to be forgiven for extracting the following para- 
graph from a letter by Mr. Swinburne on John Camden 
Hotten: “The moral character of the worthy Mr. Hotten 
was—lI was about very inaccurately to say—ambiguous. He 
was a serviceable sort of fellow in his way, but decidedly 
what Dr. Johnson would have called ‘a shady lot,’ and 
Lord Chesterfield ‘a rum customer.’ When I heard that 
he died of a surfeit of pork chops, I observed that this was 
a serious argument against my friend Sir Richard Burton’s 
views of cannibalism as a wholesome and natural method 
of diet.” 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s new novel, which will be begun as 
a serial in the ///ustrated London News in July, is at pre- 
sent entitled ‘A Flash of Summer.’ 


Mr. Stanley Weyman is writing a series of short stories, 


to which he has given the general title of ‘The Memoirs 
of a Statesman.’ 


We understand that Mr. Thomas Hardy’s excellent little - 
play, “The Three Wayfarers,” is to be reproduced at the 
Avenue Theatre. Along with it will be given a new one- 
act play by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 


The death of Professor Henry Morley removes a useful 
and strenuous pioneer in the cause of popular education. 
Professor Morley’s indomitable industry and genuine kind- 


; liness of character made him more successful as a professor 


than many men of much greater gifts and learning. He 
did much to popularise the English classics. Perhaps, in- 
deed, few men of his generation have used their talents 
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better. It would be idle, indeed, to pretend that any of 
his literary work is of permanent value. He was not a 
scholar, and he neither understood nor practised the 
scholar’s methods. Perhaps the very worst thing he ever 
wrote was his contribution on English literature to Baron 
Tauchnitz’s English Library. It appeared as the two thou- 
sandth volume, and, in its original form, contained almost 
every kind of error which could enter such a book. 


Prebendary Kinsman, of Tintagel, who has recently died 
at an advanced age, was one of the most striking personali- 
ties in Cornwall. With the exception of Mr. Henry Sewell 
Stokes, he was the most venerable figure among Cornish 
literary men. He was an intimate friend of Robert Stephen 
Hawker and William Maskell, of Alfred ‘Tennyson, and last, 
not least, of John Douglas Cook, the founder and first 
editor of the Saturday Review. Prebendary Kinsman was 
a man of eminently charitable disposition, and never had 
anything but good to say of his famous associates. He 
wrote very littlke—a few contributions to periodicals, and 
one or two memoirs in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. But he was always ready to share his great know- 
ledge with any enquirer, and has thus indirectly contributed 
a good deal to literature. 

It is not our business here to speak of Mr. Edmund 
Yates’ career as a society journalist, nor is it likely that he 
will establish a claim to permanent reputation as a novelist, 
though some of his stories are excellent of their kind. 
He has, however, written one book which will live—a sound 
and permanent contribution to literary history. His remi- 
niscences give the most accurate, complete, and thorough 
account available of the band of young writers who grew 
up under the great shadows of Dickens and Thackeray. 
In fact, with the exception of Mr. Espinasse’s Literary 
Recollections, the book is alone in its field. With the 
newer world of literature, Mr. Yates had less rela- 
tion. For him, the great writers ceased with Dickens. 
In Mr. Yates’ contributions to the Wor/d, some chapters 
will be found which should be added to a new edition of his 
reminiscences; in particular, his paper on Anthony 
Trollope, whom he knew very intimately, is by far the most 
vivid to be found anywhere, and is much too good to be 
buried in the columns of a Society journal. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is to reside during the summer at 
Tisbury, Wilts. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have issued the first part of 
Bibliographica, their new magazine of bibliography. It is a 
large imperial octavo of 128 pages, boldly and handsomely 
printed upon hand-made paper, and embellished with several 
illustrations, one of which, a reduced facsimile of Grolier’s 
copy of Celsus’ ‘De Medicina,’ is eminently successful. 


The contents are of considerable interest, and of a 
sufficiently diverse character, but only four out of the ten 
articles can have any pretence to be styled “‘ bibliography.” 
Light gossip, or a general chat upon any theme connected 
with bookish subjects, is of course attractive, and affords 
pleasant reading to such persons as take delight in anything 
beaiing upon the history and preservation of books. But 


is this bibliography? We think not. Bibliography has 
now become an exact science, and any work produced in 
its name or under its influence must be prepared with the 
utmost exactitude and precision. Mere generalisms, how- 
ever interesting they may be, are distinctly Biblioama and 
not Bibliography. Mr. Alfred W. Pollard’s essay on “ The 
Books of Hours of Geoffroy Troy” is the most important 
contribution to the present part. Mr. R. Proctor’s account 
of “The Accipies Woodcut” is also a highly satisfactory 
paper ; but the brief notice of the Catalogue of the Library 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse only serves to increase our desire for 
further information regarding that extensive collection of 
eighteenth century rarities. We wish the venture every 
success. 


June 1894 ought to be long-remembered by bookmen, 
for during this month Messrs. Sotheby will hold two sales of 
very considerable importance. The first is that of the 
library of the late Mr. Frederick Burgess, of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, who for many years made the collection 
of the works of Cruikshank, Dickens, Ruskin, and Thack- 
eray an especial feature; his series of original editions of 
Thackeray, in particular, is the finest that has come to the 
hammer since the Mackenzie sale three or four years ago. 


Amongst the scarcer volumes are first editions of Grimm’s 
‘German Popular Stories,’ 1826, with Cruikshank’s etch- 
ings; Dickens’s ‘ Village Coquettes,’ 1836 ; ‘Sunday under 
Three Heads,’ 1836 ; and ‘The Strange Gentleman,’ 1837 ; 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Christianism,’ 1832 ; and ‘ Ultra Cre- 
pidarius,’ 1823; Ruskin’s ‘ Médern Painters,’ ‘Stones of 
Venice,’ and ‘King of the Golden River, 1851; and 
Thackeray’s ‘Paris Sketch-Book,’ 1840; ‘Second Funeral 
of Napoleon,’ 1841 ; and ‘Flore et Zephyr,’ 1836. Of the 
latter book we recorded last month that a copy had realised 
the sum of £99 ; it will be interesting to see whether this 
apparently enormous price can still be sustained. 


The second sale is that of the books and manuscripts 
selected from the library of Mr. Birket Foster. Many of 
these volumes are of the extremest rarity, such as occur for 
sale about once in a decade, perhaps even less frequently. 
Unfortunately the general condition of the books is not 
fine, and this will have a very marked effect upon the 
amount they realise. Among them may be mentioned 
Allot’s ‘England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, with Ben Jonson's 
autograph upon the title; Goldsmith’s ‘ Poems and Plays,’ 
1777 ; Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 1648 ; Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1640; ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 1600 ; ‘ Excellent 
History of the Merchant of Venice,’ 1600; ‘First Part 
of the True and Honourable History of the Life of Sir 
John Old-Castle, the good Lord Cobham,’ 1600; ‘The 
True Chronicle History of the Life and Death of King 
Lear, and his Three Daughters,’ 1608; and ‘Chronicle 
History of Henry the Fifth,’ 1608; Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia,’ 1590; Spenser’s ‘Fairie Queen,’ 1590-90 ; 
‘Colin Clout’s Come Home again,’ 1595; and ‘Com- 
plaints,’ 1591; Sir John Froyssart’s ‘Cronycles of 
Englande,’ 1525 ; Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aura,’ 1646 ; Cax- 
ton’s ‘ Myrrour of the World,’ 1491; ‘ Lycophronis Alex- 
andra,’ 1601, with Milton's autograph upon the fly-leaf ; and 
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Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ 1770. The sale will also 
include the manuscript of Scott’s ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ and 
fragments of the manuscripts of ‘ Waverley ’ and ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 


Miss Ethel Arnold, author of ‘ Platonics,’ is to write a 
new novel, 


A singularly beautiful two-volume edition of Dickens’ 
‘ Tale of Two Cities’ is being prepared in America. It is 
illustrated by the Boston artist, Mr. Garrett. We have seen 
some of the illustrations; they are excellent ; and if, as we 
expect, arrangements be made for issuing the book in this 
country, we believe it will have a large circulation. 


Mr. Heinemann will shortly publish an American novel 
entitled ‘A Daughter of this World.’ The author is Mr. 
Fletcher Battershall, son of the Rev. Dr. Battershall, Epis- 
copal clergyman of Albany. Mr. Battershall is a young 
man, even as authors go, having attained the mature age of 
twenty. 


An edition of ‘ The Memoirs of the De Goncourt Brothers,’ 
with some interesting original illustrations, will appear in 
the autumn. 


The books of Pierre Delano about the Empress Eugenie, 
Napoleon III., and the Prince Imperial are fairly well 
known in France. They are gossipy, but not scandalous, 
and are based upon new facts and documents. Arrange- 
ments have been made for translating the volume on the 
Empress Eugenie, and if it is successful, the others will 
follow. 


An interesting memorial of the famous American actor 
Jefferson will shortly appear. It will be a reprint of the 
play of ‘Rip Van Winkle’ as now given by Jefferson, 
abundantly illustrated with portraits and scenes from the 
play. It will contain several reproductions of landscapes by 
Jefferson’s own hand—scenes from the Catskill Mountains 
—and will be prefaced by a sketch of the play and his con- 
nection with it. 


Messrs. Hatchards, of Piccadilly, are issuing a monthly 
circular called ‘The Books of To-day and the Books of 
To-morrow.’ It is done with considerable spirit, originality, 
and style. Each number contains one startling literary 
announcement. We have been told that Macaulay’s journal 
is to be published in complete form, and that Mr. Jowett 
was in the habit of boswellising his friends, and that his 
ample notes of the conversation of others in his 
presence are to be given to the world. It would appear 
then that when the Master of Balliol was not talking, he was 
listening. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, in the literary reminiscences he 
is now publishing, says that he cannot now read ‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers’ and ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ with any sort of 
patience, not to speak of pleasure. He has been reading 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ again, and “found it roughly true in 
the passages that referred to America, though it was sur- 
charged in the serious moods, and caricatured in the comic. 
The English are always inadequate observers, they seem too 
full of themselves to have eyes and ears for any alien, 


people. But as far as an Englishman could, Dickens had 
caught the look of our life in certain aspects.” 


Miss Beatrice Harraden has been interviewed in. New 
York. She says that she wrote ‘Ships that Pass in the 
Night’ in six months, and never altered a -word. Ber- 
nardine, the heroine, is the authoress, but, as Miss Harraden 
says, nothing in books, paintings, or photography is just like 
life. “I admit that I posed for myself. Bernardine is 
partly I ; the best parts I took from another study.” ‘She 
spoke strongly in favour of female suffrage. ‘There should 
be no more sex in politics than exists in literature or art. 
I do not look for any great industrial benefits from universal 
suffrage, but the propertied class of the community of women 
will certainly have advantages. They indirectly will help 
the working women. Intelligent women are not scarce any 
more, and I would like to know if the ballot in the hands 
of the intelligent woman could be as mischievous as in the 
hands of our yokels, or your pauper emigrants. As always 
happens at the start, there may be a few mistakes at the 
beginning, but I believe that the balance will be struck and 
things will not only run smoothly, but more smoothly after 
the establishment of universal suffrage.” Miss Harraden 
has gone to California, to visit the lady and gentleman to 
whom her best known book is dedicated. 


Mr. George Gregory, bookseller, of Bath, has bought a 
great manuscript work on Monumental and Armorial 
Heraldry, compiled by the late Rev. J. W. Sperling, 
formerly rector of Wicken Bonant, Essex. It contains up- 
wards of forty thousand shields and coats of arms, all of 
which are beautifully illuminated in colours, many being full 
page quarto size, copied from painted glass and monuments 
in the various counties of Somerset and neighbourhood, 
Devon, Hants, Cambs, Essex, Suffolk, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent, with full genealogical notes and heraldic descriptions, 
copious indices of arms, churches, and parishes. This work, 
in twenty-four volumes, representing thirty-seven years 
labour, was sold for eighteen guineas, and we believe may 
now be had for one hundred guineas. 


Mr. James Payn, in an American paper, has been 
making some interesting remarks on Charles Kingsley. Mr. 
Payn says :— 


For myself 1 know my Kingsley well, was among the first, 
though a very youthful critic, to recognise the striking merits of 
‘Yeast’ when it appeared in Fraser ; but | find the present gene- 
ration know very little about him. As a describer of scenery, . 
notably of North Devon, he seemed to me unrivalled ; but as a 
story-teiler he was inferior to his brother. Nothing he ever wrote 
equalled ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ for vigour and dramatic interest ; 
but while he lived Charles cast Henry in the shade. Now, I 
think, matters are reversed. It is difficult to put one’s self back» 
into the position ot one who reads this or that book for the first 
time. The chance only occurs through illness, and the stage of 
convalescence is not a fair substitute for youth and literary appe- 
tite. We may believe that we have forgotten a novel, but it is 
not really so; and what remembrance is left of it detracts from 
its dramatic interest. The intellectual palate is given to change. 
I sat down—nay, lay down, for I had not yet risen from a bed of 
sickness—to ‘Alton Locke’ the other day. I thought it would 
be a treat, as it used to be, and I found it inexpressibly tedious. 
The socialistic reflections with which it is so copiously interlarded 
are now no longer new, though its author wa; the first to make 
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them. My own experience therefore, combined with what I hear 
—or rather with what I do not hear—from my younger friends, 
makes me doubt whether that million of Kingsley’s works, even if 
bought, has been read. 


’ Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. will issue 
shortly a single volume edition of ‘The Way of Trans- 
gressors,’ by E. Rentoul Esler. Baron Tauchnitz has now 
in the press a Continental edition of this author’s Village 
Idylls, ‘The Way They Loved at Grimpat.’ 


_ Amongst the Americans in this country at the present 
time is Mr. Edward Bok, the editor and part proprietor of 
that highly successful periodical for women, the Pii/adelphia 
Lady's Home Journal. 


Its circulation is no less than 700,000 copies a month, 
and it will be a revelation to most magazine proprietors in 
this country to hear that for advertisements the proprietors 
receive sixteen dollars (over three pounds) a line, or £600 


a page. 


. A feature of the paper is that any of its subscribers can 


write to the editor for information on any conceivable sub- 


ject, and rely on receiving it within the course of a post or 
two. 


We hear that early next month the Pa// Mall Budget will 
be greatly enlarged and improved. 


The book trade in Australia will take some time to get 
over the recent troubles. When we hear from a correspondent 
that there are from 14,000 to 16,000 good houses in Mel- 
bourne at present standing empty, the owners having been 
reduced to poverty, it is not difficult to understand why such 
luxuries as books are not bought. 


_ Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story is entitled ‘The Heart of 
the World.’ It will ‘run its serial course in Fearson’s 
Weekly. 


The proprietors of Answers will start very soon a 
monthly magazine which will be entitled Zhe London 
Magazine. 


The circulation of the Forum has risen from 16,000 to 
46,000 a month, as the result of the reduction of the price 
from fifty cents to twenty-five cents a number. The Ameri- 
can News Company’s order for the May number was 25,000 
copies. Formerly the News Company took 6,000 copies 
each month. 


Mr. J. M. Stoddart, editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, has 
resigned. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE 
BOOK TRADE. 


APRIL 23 TO May 19, 1894. 
The trade of the past month has upon the whole been 
good, and at times brisk, but the returns are not satisfactory. 
This is the complaint with kindred trades generally, 


and with the paper trade in particular, owing to 
the extremely low prices, due to foreign competition. At 
the moment of writing the week is finishing well, so far as 
the number of orders is concerned, but the reservation made 
above as to the bulk still applies nevertheless. Fancy one 
hundred copies of a publication costing three shillings ! 

Of late years a very marked change is noticeable in the 

caligraphy of orders received from the country. Many 
appear to be written by little more than children, 
and the orthography is crude, not to use a stronger term. 
Considerable difficulty is frequently experienced in reading 
the various titles as they transcribe them ; but, after all, the 
bookseller really cannot afford, in most instances, to pay a 
competent assistant. 
- The issue of a sounder literature for boys, in a popular 
form, has had a deterrent effect on the sale of what may be 
called “blood and thunder” books. Such issues as the 
Boy's Own Paper, Chums, Boys, etc., and books such as 
R. T. S., Hodder, Low, and others have brought out, must 
take credit for this state of things. Little of this pernicious 
literature is now ordered through the wholesale bookseller, 
but enquiry has ‘elicited the fact that very large quantities 
are still in request through the wholesale newsvendors. 

The issue of books at a net published price still continues, 
although there has been some difficulty in inducing all the 
retail booksellers to sell them without giving discount. This 
want of unanimity is much to be deplored. 

No report of the wholesale trade can be considered com- 
plete without reference to Dent’s Temple Shakespeare, which 
comprises the plays in forty volumes. Two volumes are 
issued monthly at 1s. each, net. Its reception has been 
very favourable, the demand for the first volume being well 
repeated in each issue. 


Owing, doubtless, to the advance of elementary educa- 
tion, the old ‘Dream Book and Fortune Teller’ is very 
seldom enquired for. Strange to relate, ‘ Prophetic 
Almanacs’ sell very freely when ready in the autumn. 


The delightful edition of the writings of Black, Black- 
more, Clark Russell, and others issued by Messrs. Low and 
Co., at 2s. 6d., are still selling well. No bookseller can 
make bad stock of these ; their popularity is perennial. 


It is curious to note how writers of fiction, so far at least 
as the titles of their -productions are concerned, appear to 
keep in sight the marriage ceremony. During the last few 
weeks one has passed the following titles : 


Husband (The) of One Wife. 

Sweetheart and Wife. 

Story of my Two Wives. 

His Wife by Force. 

Was it Wise to Change ? 

For Better, for Worse. 

Foolish Marriage (A). 

Mad or Married. 

Marriage Ceremony (A), 
* Rumours are afloat to the effect that great difficulty is 
experienced by the country bookseller in obtaining pay- 
ment from his credit customers: He dares not press for 
payment, as he knows not how many others he may offend 
in so doing, and as to taking proceedings, such a course 
would probably ruin his business. None but those who 
have had experience in a country establishment can fully 


understand the state of affairs. 
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The public demand for novels is as great asever. A new 
work by the author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ has 
been favourably received. The accompanying list of the 
principal works enquired for will give a general idea of the 
people’s palate for literature. Many of the books have 
appeared in previous lists, but the demand is still such that 
they cannot be omitted : 


In Varying Moods. By B. Harraden. 3s. 6d. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By B. Harraden. 3s. 6d. 
Heavenly Twins (The). By Sarah Grand. 6s. 

Social Evolution. By B. Kidd. tos. net. 

Tennyson. By Stopford A. Brooke. 7s. 6d. 

Esther Waters. By George Moore. 6s. 

Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. 6s. 

Raiders (The). By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

Our Manifold Nature. By Sarah Grand. 6s. 

Prisoner (The) of Zenda. By A. Hope. 3s. 6d. 
Lombard Street in Lent. 3s. 6d. 
Rebel Queen (The). By W. Besant. 3s. 6d. 
Beginner (A). By R. Broughton. 6s. 


WEEKLY STATEMENT OF THE WHOLESALE BOOKSELLING 


TRADE. 

Week ending 

April 28.—Opened quiet and improved towards middle, but 
dropped and closed quiet. Colonial and 
foreign markets a little better. 

May 5.—Commenced better, and after fluctuating during the 
week, closed well. -Colonial and foreign 
unchanged, but steady. 

May 12.—Began very briskly and continued with slight drop to- 
wards end, but rallied and ended well 
Colonial and foreign steady. 

May 19.—After the holiday trade was decidedly lighter, and the 
whole week was a light one, improving, 
however, towards the close. Colonies un- 
changed, Japan better, and general foreign 
steady. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


A recent sale of some importance was that of the second 
portion of the library of the late Rev. W. E. Buckley, M.A., 
which occupied Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge from 
the 16th to the 28th of April, twelve days in all. It will be 
remembered that the first portion of this extensive collection 
was dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby on February 27th, 1893, 
and nine succeeding days, and was rendered notable by the 
edition of the Columbus letter (known as the “ thirty-three 
line edition”) printed at Rome in 1493, which sold for 
£315. The portion of Mr. Buckley’s books just sold 
numbered 4,358. lots; but the majority of the volumes wete 
utterly uninteresting, and the prices obtained were conse- 
quently small. However, scattered here and there throughout 
the catalogue were a few items of importance, which realised 
good prices. The following are worth recording :— 


A’Kempis (Thomas). Libri de Christi Imitatione IV., Editio Princeps, 
printed in a fine large Gothic type, without marks, capitals rub- 
ricated, half bound, fine copy. [Aug. Vind.] Gunther Zainer, 
s. a. (circa 1471). £20 5s. 

Aristotelis Opera et Theophrastus de Historia et de Causis Planta- 
rum, etc., Greece, 5 vols. in 7. First edition, very fine copy, many 
of the initial letters and borders richly illuminated in gold and 
colours. Green morocco extra, g. e. by C. Lewis, with Aldine 
anchor in gold on sides. Venetiis, Aldus, 1495-98. £30 (Sir J. 
Thorold’s copy, in similar state, sold for £51.) 

Bewick. History of British Birds. First edition, on large paper, 
2 vols., 1794-1804, also the Supplement of 1821. Uncut in the 
original boards. The “Birds” was of the earliest issue, the 
cancelled cut being in original state. £15 15s. 

Blake (W.). Young’s Night Thoughts, with border illustrations by 
Blake. Uncut in a cheap half-binding, but containing the rare 
leaf of “ explanation,” 1797. £7 15s. 

Burns (Robert). Poems in the Scottish Dialect, 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1787. A cut copy, but having inserted six verses in the poet's 
handwriting. £12 15s. 

Byron (Lord). Horace, edited by W. Baxter, 1725. £13 15s. 

{A most interesting relic, the book having been given to the 
poet by his friend C. S. Matthews, who was drowned while bath- 
ing in the Cam on Aug. 7th, 1811. Upon the fly-leaf was the 
following inscription in Lord Byron’s handwriting :—“ Byron. 
A gift from Charles S. Matthews. Poor Mat! I would have 
risked my paltry life to have preserved yours, You were among 


those few who rendered my existence tolerable. Newstead 
Abbey, Aug. 11, 1811.”] © 

Carte (T.) General History of England, 4 vols., large paper, folio; 

a very fine copy in old Russia, 1747-55. 
[This is a good example of a class of books which during the last 
century were very popular, and were produced in considerable 
nuthbers. Well printed and handsomely got up, they were ac- 
counted “standard literature,” and sold at large prices. They 
are now quite out of date, and are entirely neglected, being 
utterly useless either to the student or the collector. This identi- 
cal copy produced £15 4s. 6d. in Sir M. Sykes’s sale; Messrs. 
Sotheby sold it for 16s. !] 

Chaucer Society's Publications, The. 
4to. £15 10s, 

Cocker (E.). Decimal Arithmetick, first edition, 1635. 
copy in old calf. £1 13s. 

Columna (Fr.) La Hypnerotomachia di Poliphilo, cioe Pugne 
d’Amore in Sogno, etc., numerous spirited woodcuts (the Priapus 
unsoiled), old vellum. Venet. Aldo, 1545. £6 10s. 

Coleridge (S. T.) Ode on the Departing Year, 4to, Bristol, 1796. 

Also Fears in Solitude, 4to, London, 1798. Both cleanand uncut; 
bound in a volume with other pamphlets. £21 10s. 
[The “ Ode on the Departing Year ” is by far the rarest of the first 
editions of the poems of Coleridge. Only some three or four 
other examples are known to exist, and this is the first absolutely 
uncut specimen that has yet come tolight. There is no record 
of any copy having been sold previously, either privately or by 
auction, so the above price may be considered decidedly moderate. 
Of the “ Fears in Solitude,” also, no other entirely uncut example 
is known, although it is by no means so rare a book as the 
“Ode.” Among the other pamphlets contained in the volume 
was a poor and much damaged copy of Wordsworth’s “ Evening 
Walk,” 4to, London, 1793.] 

D’Anville (J. B. B.). Notice de l’Ancienne Gaulle, tirée des Monu- 
mens Romains, portrait and map, with MS. translation of the 
Latin names of places into their modern equivalents (pages 
740-52), said to be in the handwriting of Thos. Gray, the poet. 
Calf gilt, red edges, by Clarke and Bedford. Paris, Dessaint, 
1760. 

The notes were decidedly mot in Gray's handwriting, and the 
ook was therefore sold upon its merits. It realised £4 4s.] 

Della Bella (Stefano). Original Drawings (14) in tints and colours, 
of the Entry of the Polish Ambassador into Rome in 1633; and 
6 original impressions of the Engravings representing the same 
entry, engraved by Della Bella, inserted in a folio vol. £36. 


T. J: Wise. 


75 parts 8vo, and 19 parts 


A clean 


POETRY. 
THE SAINT AND THE SATYR. 
Saint Anthony the eremite 
He wandered in the wold, 
And there he saw an unblest wight 
That blew his hands for cold. 


’Twas neither man nor brute, although 
It seemed to both akin. 

“What dost thou here, in dool and woe, 
Thou Christless thing of sin?” 


“Lorn in the wold,” the thing replied, 
“] sit and make my moan, 

For all the gods I loved have died, 

_ And I am left alone. 


Silent in Paphos Venus sleeps, 
And Jove on Ida mute; 

And every living creature weeps 
Pan and his perished flute. 


The Faun, his laughing heart is broke, 
The nymph, her fountain fails ; 

And driven from out the hollow oak 
The Hamadryad wails. 


A God more beautiful than mine 

Hath conquered mine, they say.— 
Ah, to that fair young God of thine, 

For me I pray thee pray!” 
WILLIAM WaTSON. 
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NEW WRITERS. 


MR. BENJAMIN KIDD. 

M* BENJAMIN KIDD has been for years a writer of 

weighty and thoughtful articles on scientific subjects 
in the leading reviews, but until the publication a few 
months ago of ‘Social Evolution,’ reviewed by Dr. Marcus 
Dods in the April BooxmAN, his name was practically un- 
known. For all interested in science, sociology, and 
religious questions, it is unquestionably the book of the year, 
and is likely to have more than a mere temporary influence 
on the social controversy. 

Mr. Kidd is employed in the Civil Service. He is still 
young, thirty-five, and though ‘Social Evolution’ is his first 
work of any length, his record in scientific study and 
research is already considerable. Articles from his pen, not 
all of them signed, have appeared in the Vineteenth Century, 
Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated, Cornhill, 
Longman’s, and other magazines and reviews. 

His book was begun nearly six years ago, and he worked 
at it continuously, that is, he did something on the subject 
every day. A good many of the ideas which he subse- 
quently followed up and eventually developed, came to him 
from a prolonged study of colonies of social insects. For 
years Mr. Kidd kept several colonies of both bees and ants 
in his former rooms in a central part of London. The 
subject has been of keen interest to him all his life. A 
comparative study, he found, brought out the fact that 
social efficiency amongst the social insects is purchased at 
the expense of the gradual specialisation, subordination, and 
degeneration of the individual. In some species this pro- 
duces extraordinary limits and produces a remarkable series 
of phenomena. A new and special factor, however, is intro- 
duced in human society, the reason of the individual leading 
him to resist the tendency to subordination. Hence arises a 
large class of phenomena quite special to human society. 

Mr. Kidd followed the Weismann controversy from the 
beginning with great interest, and almost from the outset 
saw that it must have a most profound influence on our 
social philosophy. His views on the subject were con- 
tributed to the Review of Reviews. Four years ago he saw 
Dr. Weismann at his house in Freiburg, in Baden, and had 
a long and interesting interview with him. The great 
German scientist is now taking an interest in the German 
translation of Mr. Kidd’s book. 


THE READER. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S ‘ ASTROPHEL.’ 

M* SWINBURNE very early caught the manner 

proper to his own genius, and he has long and 
loyally kept even to his own mannerisms. His lyre has not 
many strings, though its sounding qualities have tended to 
hide this fact, to compensate for it, too, in some degree ; 
and he has never been led by the evolution of his thought 
to fall out of love with his first successes. His poetic gift 
of lasting youth keeps the likeness strong between the early 
and the later Swinburne; though youthfulness would 
better express this quality, for not only are grace and agility 
his still, but so is the undisciplined spirit ; a change to the 
opinions of staider folks making very little difference in this 


respect. He very early came to his own maturity ; to maturity 
in a general sense he never will come. In his first verse 
you find flashes of wisdom. He was precocious about some 
deep things, and the capacity for perceiving these has always 
reappeated from time to time, his sum in this regard being 
greater than that of certain more solemn-mannered poets. 
But it is not more frequent now than at the beginning ; 


- when we meet with its expression to-day it sounds precocious 


still. The power that has been specially and consistently his, 
from ‘ Poems and Ballads’ to ‘ Astrophel,’ is not the power 
of conceiving and gathering wisdom. Heis rather a flasher 
of light, a stirrer of men’s eyelids to awaken them to a sense 
of the presence of visions outside him and the beauty of 
wisdom conceived ‘by others ; by virtue of which he exer- 
cises the most special function of the poet. 

He has nothing exactly new to reveal to us in his latest 
volume, but song is a thing of subtle tones rather than many 
subjects. Most of his former notes are here, not all. The 
dramatic passion of his greatest moments appears nowhere, 
and the fiery democratic sympathies have changed into some- 
thing hardly less fiery, but not exactly democrat'c. It may 
yet be from Mr. Swinburne’s mouth, when he has dropped 
a few of his animosities, that we may learn a sublimer “ Rule 
Britannia.” In the very considerable remainder there is, 
to get the worst over first, an undue amount of mere 
thetoric. A good deal of ‘ Astrophel,’ the poem to the 
praise of Sidney, is such, though in masterly metre. Like 
every poet with the gift of flowing speech he has fallen 
before the temptation of fine sounds. Judged by quantity, 
he is perhaps less a sinner than Victor Hugo, but Victor 
Hugo never sinned so deeply as Mr. Swinburne in his eulogy 
on Grace Darling, whose deed surely demanded simpler, 
austerer chronicling. Even the booming noise of the storm 
is travestied in this torrent of words. A burst of genuine 
enthusiasm the poem is, doubtless; but an artistic misfit. 
The capacity of losing his head is a divine and absolutely 
necessary gift to the poet. But a little demon of criticism, 
moved sometimes by intellect, sometimes by art, sits up 
aloft, all invisible, and watches and controls the intoxication 
in the greatest. Swinburne’s guardian sometimes nods. 

Nearly half the volume is the outcome of a very amiable 
trait in Mr. Swinburne, his capacity for friendship and en- 
thusiasm, his catholic sympathies with men and books 
altogether unlike himself. It is a pleasant fact, and one of 
great value in the record of art. But it gives to some of his 
volumes a very funereal air, and to this one especially, with 
its sonnets and dirges, and threnodies, to the memories of 
Burton, Browning, Tennyson, de Banville, Bourke Marston, 
Saffi, and Bell Scott. As a laureate of the dead, friendship 
and enthusiasm are the uppermost notes, and all the series 
are really more oraisons fundbres than poems, though their 
pathetic eloquence is broken by magnificent lines of pure 
poetry. The sequence of sonnets to Browning, chiefly noted 
for their generosity, end with a burst of insight and beauty. 


“O spirit of man, what mystery moves in thee © 
That he might know not of in spirit, and see 
The heart within the heart that seems to strive, 
The life within the life that seems to be, 
And hear, through all thy storms that whirl and drive, 
The living sound of all men’s souls alive ? 


He held no dream worth waking.” 


There is no audible diminution of the power of music in 
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this last volume. There is, indeed, a surfeit of music; there 

are new experiments in metre, running, galloping measures, 

fresh pipes and whistles from a tireless throat, that ‘‘go ” 

and flow of words which, joined to a real poetic purpose, 

are better than anything else that is done in verse to-day. 

Take this from “ An Autumn Vision,” for instance : 

“Night, holy and starry, the fostress of souls, with the fragrance 
of heaven in her breath, 

Subdues with the sense of her god-head the forces and mysteries 
of sorrow and death. 

Eternal as dawn’s is the comfort she gives: but the mist that 
beleaguers and slays 


Comes, passes, and is not: the strength of it withers, appalled 
or assuaged by the day’s,” 


MR. SWINBURNE’S HOME, THE PINES, PUTNEY, 


“Loch Torridon,” too, has passages of rare beauty that 
sing themselves : 
“scarce had I sprung to the sea 


When the dawn and the water were wedded, the hills and the 
sky set free. 


The chain of the night was broken: the waves that embraced me 
and smiled 


And flickered and fawned in the sunlight, alive, unafraid, 
undefiled, 


Were sweeter to swim in than air, though fulfilled with the 
mounting morn, 


Could be for the birds whose triumph rejoiced that a day was 
born.” 
Yet for lyric perfection, for the very rhythm of the 


heaving, swaying luxury of the senses, “A Swimmer’s 
Dream,” comes first : 


“A purer passion, a lordlier leisure, 
A peace more happy than lives on land, 
Fulfils with pulse of diviner pleasure 
The dreaming head and the steering hand. 


I lean my cheek to the cold grey pillow, 
The deep, soft swell of the full, broad billow, 
‘And close mine eyes for delight past measure, 
And wish the wheel of the world would stand.” 


But in this poet there has appeared from time to 
time a note which he sounds all alone, and with peculiar 
power. It is his most mysterious, most prophetic gift. Often 
in intention, sometimes in weird reality, he is a priest of 
pagan mysticism, a quick-eared hearkener at the hidden 


doors of the world. Then he can do what many a sublimer 


poet never can, bring down awe upon you from a mystery 
which he reveals to your secret senses. The greatest poem 
in this volume, “A Nympholept,” one of the finest and 
subtlest he has ever written, is of 
this order. Dawn, morning, sunset, 
twilight, moonlight, darkness, have had 
their interpreters. Some of the old 
poets hinted at the mystery of noon. 
The pictorial artist to-day puts aside 
his palette and yawns at the danadlité 
of the midday light, and the poet is 
stupefied, and sleeps with the insects 
and the rest of natural things. But 
what if he were to keep awake? The 
poet of the “Nympholept” did, in 
trembling watch for Pan. The vision 
of the waking poet at noon admits of 
no paraphrase, and a few lines will 
hardly suggest it. The sense of. the 
presence his being was aware of, not 
Pan’s but another’s, and how fear 
vanished into rapture, are thrilled into 
you rather than spoken to your ear: 


“T sleep not: never in sleep has a man 
beholden 

This, From the shadow that trembles 

and yearns with light 
Suppressed and elate and reluctant—ob- 
scure and golden 

As water kindled with presage of dawn 

or night— 

A form, a face, a wonder to sense and 

sight, 
Grows great as the moon through tie 
month ; and her eyes embolden 

Fear, till it change to desire, and desire 

to delight.” 

The sight flashed on you from the poet’s vision is as 
insubstantial as a dream, and as eternal, and those who have 
looked at it once with their spirit’s eye open will be haunted 
by it after on every summer woodland noon. G-Y. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
II.—FROM HER CORONATION TO HER ARRIVAL IN 
FRANCE, 

ae days before Mary was taken from Linlithgow to 

Stirling, the Cardinal and his party entered into “a 
secret band” to prevent her removal to England. The 
week preceding her coronation was signalised by the 
reconciliation of the Governor and the Cardinal. Sadleyr 
had been warned in April that this reconciliation was sure 
to come; yet, when it did come, it came suddenly. 
Henry’s offers to Arran—his offer to make him King of 
Scotland beyond the Forth, his offer to marry the Princess, 
Elizabeth to his son—had been made in vain. His attempts 
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to get the infant Queen into his own hands—the hands of 
“her father-in-lawe” as he described himself—were less 
likely than ever to be successful. He had wished to part 
her from her mother, and to have more of his own people 
about her than the stipulated number. He had instructed 
Sadleyr to “ grope the Governour,” as to whether he would 
deliver in gage, for the £5,000 he wished to borrow, the 
fortresses on the south side of the Forth, or “convey the 
yong Quene into our handes.”. He had complained that 
she had not been brought to Edinburgh Castle. He had 
suggested that Arran should get possession of Stirling 
Castle, and take her to a nearer and safer place; or else 
remove the adverse lord-keepers, and place her and the 
castle in such hands that ‘“ there shuld be no doubt but she 
shalbe furthecummyng.” 

On the 29th of August, 1543—four days after Arran had 
solemnly ratified the treaties—eleven days before Mary’s 
coronation—the English Privy Council directed Suffolk to 
select sixteen or twenty thousand men, who would be ready 
on any sudden warning, to enter Scotland to receive the 
fortresses from the Governor, or “to woorke any other 
exployt ther,” which his Majesty might think convenient. 
Five days after the coronation, Henry informed Suffolk 
that he thought he might pass into Scotland with eight 
thousand horsemen, on the pretence of making a raid on 
the Humes and Carrs, and by a rapid march surprise 
Edinburgh, seizing, if possible, the Governor and Cardinal ; 
or, failing this, to burn the town and waste the country of 
their enemies as they returned. A French fleet arrived at 
Dumbarton ; and, at the same time, rumours of the intended 
English invasion reached Scotland. 

The relations between the two countries were already 
sufficiently strained. Henry's impolitic seizure of the 
Scotch ships, before the treaties were ratified by the 
Governor, was hotly resented by the Edinburgh merchants. 
Sadleyr had to report, on the 1st of September, that the 


inhabitants of the capital, both men and women, were 


threatening with oaths to avenge themselves on him—to 
burn his house over his head “so that one of us shulde 
not escape alyve.” On the gth of December the Scottish 
Parliament declared, that, neither those who had assembled 
for conveying “our Soverane Lady” from Linlithgow to 
Stirling, nor those who, at that time, had convened with 
the Governor at Edinburgh, had committed any crime. 
Two days later, the same Parliament further declared, that, 
as the peace had been broken by the English seizing and re- 
taining the Scottish merchants, with their ships and goods ; 
and as King Henry had refused to ratify the treaties, as the 
Governor had done, these had consequently expired and 
were not to be kept on the part of Scotland. Immediately 
thereafter, two French ambassadors explained that their 
king (Francis the First) had sent them, that the ancient 
leagues might be renewed, and to promise help against the 
King of England. Their proposals were accepted, as the 
Act bears, “with ane consent and assent.” Knox is 
certainly wrong in saying, that it was because of Mary’s 
coronation and the new promise made to France, that 
Henry arrested “‘our Schotish schippis.” 

Henry’s instructions to Hertford, of the roth April, 
1544, are ruthless enough. That commander, with his 
unsparing commission of fire and sword, arrived in the 


Forth on Saturday, the 3rd of May, and landed his army 
next morning. The melancholy results of this, and the 
subsequent invasions, need not be dwelt on here. If true 
love is to be ascertained and measured by the roughness of 
its course, the love in this case must indeed have been in- 
tense. The boisterous courtship did not cease with Henry’s 
death (28th January, 1546-7); but was continued into Ed- 
ward’sreign. In Edward’s time, however, recourse was had 
to the prayers of the Church, as well as to the force of arms, 
for “the most happy and godly marriage of the King’s 
Majesty, our Sovereign Lord, with the young Scottish Queen.” 

Of Mary herself few personal details are recorded during 
this early stage of her history. Reference has already 
been made to Sadleyr’s report when he saw her at Linlith- 
gow in the spring of 1543. On the 2nd of July, he was 
informed that she could not be conveniently removed from 
that palace, as she was “breeding of teethe.” In his 
opinion, at that time, the Governor was as anxious concern- 
ing “her health, preservation, and surety, as if she were 
his own natural child.” Sadleyr again saw her within a 
fortnight after her removal to Stirling, when the Queen 
Dowager “praised the ayre aboute the house,” and said 
that her daughter “did grow apace.” He adds: “She isa 
right fair and goodly child, as any that I have seen, for 
her age.” From another letter of his, it appears that, by 
this time, she had perfectly recovered of the small-pox. 

In Stirling Castle Mary was in comparative safety. Sir 
George Douglas told Sadleyr, barely a month after her coro- 
nation, that he did not think that Henry’s Scotch friends 
could take her by force ; but they were quite willing to try, 
provided his Majesty “ wolde advance a convenient summe 
of money.” Douglas further said that her keepers, being 
charged with her safety on peril of losing their lives and 
lands, would take her, if they thought fit, “into the High- 
lande which is not farre from Sterlinge, where it is not 
possible to come by her.” Next May (1544), Hertford, 
writing from Leith, cheered his royal master with the news 
that he had devastated the country to “ within six myles of 
Sterling ” ; and in the same despatch he says that Mary had 
been conveyed to Dunkeld. ‘Towards the end of the fol- 
lowing September, Shrewsbury, then at Darlington, heard 
from the wardens of the East and Middle Marches what 
they had learned through their spies “ of the syckenes of the 
yong Quene of Scottes.” In July of next year (1545) Lords 
Erskine and Livingstone are mentioned by the Governor 
and Lords of Council as having “the hale cure and keping 
of our Soverane Ladyis persoun in the castell of Striveling.” 
On the 5th of October it was declared that although these 
two lords had, in the previous April, undertaken the charge, 
“in cumpany with the Quenis Grace hir moder, under the 
pane of tynsale of lif, landis and guidis,” yet they should 
not incur any pains if pursued and invaded by an army of 
Englishmen, or Scots fortified with Englishmen, whom, in 
spite of “ thair detfull diligence,” they could not resist. 

It was in September, 1547, that Mary was removed for 
greater safety from Stirling to Inchmahome. Sir James 
Balfour states that she was taken there immediately before 
the battle of Pinkie. Lesley, on the other hand, says that it 


was immediately after that disaster. This second Flodden’ 


was fought, not on ‘‘ Sunday,” 11th September, as Stevenson 


says, but on Saturday, the roth—a day afterwards known as | 
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** Black Saturday.” She was then only four years and nine 
months old, not six years, as Hill Burton says. Who has 
not read and enjoyed Dr. John Brown’s characteristically 
pleasant sketch of Queen Mary’s child-garden in that lovely 
“Isle of Rest”? Of gardening, however, no matter how 
childishly eager, she could do little there, for her stay was 
short and the season gone. If her biographers are to be 
trusted, she must have been a very precocious child. Jebb, 
following Conaeus, alleges that it was while on Inchmahome 
that “she first laid the foundation of her knowledge in the 
Latin and French, the Spanish and Italian tongues”; and 


Miss Strickland says that there she was taught history, 


geography, tapestry work, and embroidery. According to 
Chalmers, Mary remained at Inchmahome until the follow- 
ing February, when she was taken to Dumbarton ; but Lesley 
speaks as if she were only about three weeks on the island— 
“till the Inglismen was departed furth of Scotland "—and 
then returned to Stirling; and, in Thorpe’s ‘ Calendar of 
State Papers,’ there is a reference to the Queen having been 
removed from Stirling to Dumbarton in February. In March 
there was a rumour that she was dead. A letter of Huntly’s 
to Somerset, of 20th March, bears that the Governor 
repents that she had gone to Dumbarton, and that he is 
labouring to bring her back to Stirling when she recovers 
from the small-pox. 

On the rst of January, 1544-5, Lord Eure reported that 
he had learned from one of his spies that the Governor, 
Cardinal, and other lords of the Scotch Council, had pro- 
mised to the French ambassador “‘ that the Frenche Kinge 
shall have the yonge Quene to marye where he list,” and 
that in the spring both queens should be sent into France. 
In 1545, however, several of the nobles signed a bond, 
declaring that the Queen ought to marry a prince ‘‘ borne 
of the realme,” and that they would consent and vote that 
she should marry Arran’s eldest son. Princes of other 
countries would by-and-by desire “‘to haif hir Grace in 
mariage,” and might, like the King of England, pursue the 
same with force and power. This bond has been partly 
printed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. In the 
Parliament held at Haddington, on the 7th of July, 1548, 
D’ Essé, formally expressed the desire of Henry the Second, 
“the maist Christin King of France,” for the marriage of 
Mary with the Dauphin. The Queen Dowager, the 
Governor, and the Estates of Parliament, “all in ane voice ” 
approved the desire as “ verray ressonabill,” and gave their 
consent. The unanimity is thus explained by Knox:— 
‘Some war corrupted with buddis [#.e., bribes], some de- 
ceaved by flattering promessis, and some for fear war com- 
pelled to consent.” Hill Burton says, ‘‘ There was an under- 
’ standing and more, that the royal prize was to be for the 
Governor’s son. Arran, indeed, held an obligation to this end 
under the seals of the chief nobles. In a firmer hand than 
his it would not have been easy to loosen such a hold.” But, 
as the ‘ Register of the Privy Council of Scotland’ shows, 
this hold had been loosened fully two years before, when 
the Governor, in presence of ‘‘the Quenis Grace and Lordis 
of Counsel,” for the good of the kingdom and healing of 
divisions, “ dischargit the contract and band, maid to him be 
quhatsomevir noble men of the realme, anentis our Soverane 
Ladyis meriage, and sall distroy the samyn, and dischargis 
all noble men that hes consentit thairto of the said band.” 


Mary was now to be taken to France. Hill Burton says 
that the way in which the English trap to intercept her “ was 
escaped, is one of the cleverest affairs of the kind on record.” 
He tells how, “in great pomp, the French squadron of 
Villegagne sailed down the Firth of Forth. It would have 
been intercepted and fought in the narrow seas as it 
crept along to France; but it turned suddenly north- 
wards, and swept round Scotland by the Pentland 
Firth, then, coasting westwards, it reached Dumbarton,” 
where the Queen embarked. Nevertheless the English 
government received timely warning as to the port from 
which she was to sail. On the 28th of June, Lord Grey 
wrote to Somerset that four galleys had departed to 
Dumbarton to convey her away; and on the 13th of July, 
Palmer and Holcroft wrote to tell him that her mother had 
gone there to deliver her. On the 2nd and also on the 3rd 
of August, Grey informed him that she had actually em- 
barked. On the 7th, Johnes wrote to tell the Protector that 
a spy saith of certainty that ‘the yong Quene is and hathe 
been theis vi. or vii. dayes upon the see foranempst Dun- 
bryten [z.e., opposite Dumbarton] for lack of wether. The 
wynd is now at this present in the east and by east fair as 
can be; and her galleys and ships ar ready abowt her.” 
Grey, too, wrote on the 7th that her galley still lay in the 
Clyde, and that some English ships should be sent that 
way. ‘Tytler cites this last letter, or one very simi'ar, which 
he dates the 4th of August, in which. Grey says that the 
Queen’s galley was undoubtedly lying near Dumbarton at 
noon of the previous day; and adds that Lady Fleming, 
having been so long on the sea, wished the captain to allow 
her to land “ to repose her”; and that he answered, “ she 
should not come on land, but rather go into France, or else 
drown by the way.” Miss Strickland transposes this incident 
from the beginning to the latter part of the voyage, when, in 
consequence of the tempestuous weather, and “tossing on 
the rough waves off the dangerous coast of Bretagne,” the 
fair passengers had “ suffered severely from sea-sickness !” 
Bishop Lesley states that the Protector “‘ caused prepair ane 
gret navie of shippes,” which he sent “ to await at the west 
seyis at thayre passage, and to haif taikin thame gif thay could.” 

Mary landed on the 13th of August, 1548. According to 
the ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents,’ she “ past to France to be 
brocht up under the feir of God”; but according to Knox, 
“tothe end that in hir youth she should drynk of that 
lycour, that should remane with hir all hir lyfetyme, for a 
plague to this realme, and for hir finall destructioun.” 

D. Hay FLEMING. 


MR. C. A. COOPER, OF THE SCOTSMAN. 
HE editorial function in the offices of the great pro- 
vincial journals has been much more largely modified 
during the past forty years than the corresponding position 
on the London daily press. In the capital, the duties and 
responsibilities of the editor of any one of the great news- 
papers were, half-a-century ago, very much in kind what they 
are now. That is tosay, they were those of general superin- 
tendence and control, of constant watchfulness over the 
matter that found its way into the columns of the paper, of 
final decision as to the line that should be pursued in 
editorial comment on each prominent public question, and 
of guidance and direction to the leader-writing corps. It was 
probably as seldom the case in 1854 as it isin 1894 that the 
editor of any important London daily ever contributed a 
line to the columns of his own journal. On the provincial 
papers the case was very different. Only a few of them 
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were published daily ; some of the most influential and most 
widely-circulated were weeklies or bi-weeklies. In nearly 
every instance the editors of these organs combined with the 
duties of superintendence those of principal leader-writer, 
with which, indeed, they were often, in the public view, ex- 
clusively identified. This state of matters began to change 
about 1856, at the time of the great expansion in the pro- 
vincial press after the removal of the newspaper stamp duty ; 
but for many years the change was only very gradual, and 
even after the transfer of the telegraphs to the Government 
and the establishment of “ London wires” had enormously 
developed the activity of the provincial dailies as news- 
organs, editors were still to be found who contrived to dis- 
charge their much-in- 
creased duties of 
superintendence while 
continuing to be the 
most active contribu- 
tors to their own lead- 
ing columns. 

Of journalists of this 
type there is no more 
noteworthy represen- 
tative in the three 
kingdoms than Mr. 
Charles Cooper, who, 
though he has been 
nominally editor of the 
Scotsman only since 
1880, has really sus- 
tained the editorial re- 
sponsibilities and dis- 
charged the editorial 
functions with unfail- 
ing energy for very 
nearly a quarter of a 
century. Though it 
did not become a daily 
until 1856, the Scofs- 
from its first 
establishment in 1817, 
took a foremost posi- 
tion on the press of 
Scotland. This was 
almost exclusively due 
to the literary ability, 
the breadth and liberality of view, and the profound acquaint- 
ance with the interests and sympathies of their fellow-country- 
men, common to the first three occupants of the editorial 
chair—Mr. M’Culloch, Mr. Charles Maclaren, and Alexander 
Russel. The last-named, in particular, was in many respects 
the greatest journalist of his day, and under his control the 
Scotsman came to wield an enormous influence asa political 
and social organ. But the establishment of the paper at the 
head of the Scottish press in respect of circulation, and its 
consequent commercial success as a great advertising 
medium, were only achieved in the years following its trans- 
formation from a tri-weekly into a daily. They were the 
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legitimate fruits of the enterprise, sagacity, and inventive 


resource thrown into the service of the Scotsman by Mr. 
James Law, who still, after nearly forty years’ activity, re- 
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tains the position of managing proprietor. And it is very 
certain that Mr. Law’s measures and exertions would not 
have produced such remarkable results if he had not been 
able to find in Mr. Cooper a worthy coadjutor in the editorial 
department. 

It is no secret that though Mr. Russel remained respon- 
sible editor till his death in 1876, and though to the last his 
voice was supreme in determining the attitude of the paper 
on all public questions, he had for several years previously 
interfered scarcely at all in the details of management. It 
is doing him no injustice to say that his interest and super- 
vision were mainly devoted to the leading columns, to which 
he continued almost to the end of. his life to contribute 
largely. But it is 
scarcely necessary to 
explain that the “lead- 
ers,” though a _ very 
important part of a 
great daily, represent 
only a small fraction 
of the labour, effort, 
and expenditure of 
capital involved in the 
production of each 
issue. A numerous 
staff of reporters and 
country correspon- 
dents collect and trans- 
mit the news from 
every corner of the dis- 
trict especially apper- 
taining to the journal 
—a district which, in 
the case of the Scots- 
man, is co-extensive 
with Scotland itself. 
Thea the latest politi- 
cal and social intelli- 
gence and gossip of 
the capital, together 
with the Parliamentary 
news, hastobe gathered 
up by a London staff, 
and forwarded by 
‘special wire.” Over 
and above all this there 
are the foreign news forwarded from all parts of the world by 
Reuter’s and other agencies; the commercial intelligence, 
collected over an equally wide area ; the reviews and literary 
notices, contributed jointly by specialists and by an “ in- 
side” reviewing staff, and which, in the Scotsman, have 
always constituted a prominent feature; with the innumer- 
able other odds and ends of news, always expected by the 
public, and usually read by them with a very imperfect 
appreciation of the amount of energy and expenditure 
requisite to secure their publication in an intelligible and 
trustworthy form. All this vast mass of material has to be 
reduced within a few hours every night to manageable shape 
and dimensions by a cors of sub-editors, and over the whole 
of the feverish activities engaged in this varied and gigantic 
labour of production presides the managing editor—cease- 
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lessly watchful, keeping an untiring eye on small matters as 
well as great, and constantly burdened by the consciousness 
that a momentary lapse of vigilance on his part may lead to 
the omission of an important item of news, to the publica- 
tion of some gravely erroneous statement, or to the appear- 
ance of a rashly-worded report that may involve the paper 
in the costly complications of an action for libel. 
It is a tremendous responsibility ; but it is one which Mr. 
Charles Cooper has discharged with unwavering fidelity and 


astonishing success for a quarter of a century. When in 


1868, after having for several years occupied with con- 
spicuous efficiency the position of the Scotsman’s London 
correspondent, he accepted the assistant-editorship of the 
paper, the task which at once devolved upon him was a very 
heavy one. The machinery for the collection of news which 
Mr. Law had organised was probably superior to that of any 
other provincial daily ; but these resources were not utilised 
in the best way. Mr. Russel, though a brilliant journalist 
in his own line, was little accustomed to deal with the new 
conditions evolved by the rapid development of railways and 
telegraphs. The heads of subordinate departments were 
left, to a considerable extent, to work out their own problems, 
each in his own way. The general supervision was not so 
close or so constant as it needed to be, and the result was 
that as a news organ the Scotsman left much to be desired. 
Many columns of matter more than could possibly be used 
were set up for almost every issue, and reports often appeared 
two or three days after the occurrence of the events which 
they chronicled. Bringing to the work great force of 
character, a long experience in every department of 
journalism, and an almost unlimited capacity of physical 
endurance, Mr. Cooper in the course of a few years had 
reformed all these defects, and completely re-organised the 
news departments of the paper. At the cost of a tremendous 
struggle with the Typographical Society, which is still remem- 
bered in Edinburgh, he and Mr. Law put the “ composing- 
room” on a totally new footing. The accumulation of over- 
matter became the rare exception instead of the rule. No 
single department of news was allowed to occupy an exces- 
sive proportion of space at the expense of others, while the 
_efficiency of each was jealously maintained and continually 
improved. And so, in a very short time after Mr. Cooper’s 
advent, the Scofsman became what it has ever since remained 


~—a model of a well-conducted, well-arranged, and readable 


provincial daily. 

What Mr. Cooper accomplished in this sphere of activity 
would amply justify his inclusion in the list of great 
journalists. But it by no means exhausts the record of his 
achievements. Very soon after he joined the editorial staff 


of the Scotsman Mr. Russel’s health began to fail, and 
after 1871 or 1872 he was rarely in the office during those 
night hours when the real work of every daily journal must 
necessarily be done. On Mr. Cooper’s shoulders fell the 
chief burden, not only of supervision but of the actual pro- 
duction of the leading articles, and this burden he sustained, 
at any rate down to a very recent date, in addition to all his 
other responsibilities. His facility and rapidity as a leader- 
writer are well known to most members of his profession. 
It is within the knowledge of the present writer that he has, 
on more than one occasion, turned out three articles on 
current topics in the course of a singie night ; and this in 
addition to all the other work of control and supervision 
which was constantly distracting his attention. 
held his own, in his own manner, with the brilliant 
writers who had preceded him in the editorial chair— 
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Mr. Russel and Dr. Wallace. There are very few 
contemporary journalists who surpass Mr. Cooper in the arts 
of vivacious and pointed comment and exposition. His 
immense stores of practical knowledge enable him to deal 
with a very wide range of subjects ; his terse, almost staccato 
style can always be “ understanded of the many” ; and he 
possesses all the dexterity of a trained lawyer in stating a 
case, and much more power than most lawyers have of stat- 
ing it with brevity and directness as well as with force. His 
most conspicuous defect as a leader-writer is that which 
somehow seems to attach to most successful men in every 
sphere of activity—that of seeing too exclusively only his 


. own side of every question he handles, and ignoring the 


possibility that the case may have another aspect. 

For a very long time—indeed till advancing years and the 
enfeebling effect of past exertions began to tell seriously on 
his physical strength—Mr. Cooper was insatiable of work. 
Not only did he find time for all the occupations and duties 
above described, in themselves quite sufficient to furnish 
employment to two or three ordinary men, but he was 
obliged to give up some hours every day to the task of inter- 
viewing the many people who find it necessary to have a 
personal exchange of views with the editor of a great organ 
such as the Scotsman, and with whom, in the interests of the 
paper, it is quite expedient that the editor should hold inter- 
course, because it is of the utmost importance that he should 
keep touch with every political and social movement and 
tendency of the time. Then he had to deal with the vast 
editorial correspondence; and in addition to all this, he 
contrived for a good many years to contribute largely to the 
literary reviewing. Such a record of enormous and long- 
sustained activity is almost unique, even in the annals of the 
press. ‘That it was possible at all must be largely set down 
to the excellence of Mr. Cooper’s constitution, to his abun- 
dant energy, and to his unfailing flow of animal spirits. In 
his official capacity he has perhaps been more remarkable 
for the fortiter in re than for the suaviter in modo ; yet his 
relations with almost all his colleagues, past and present, 
have been and are of the kindliest. Beneath a certain 
superficial roughness of manner and a tendency to irrita- 
bility, evolved by long years of unceasing anxiety and pres- 
sure, there is in him a genuine magnanimity, and a goodness 
of heart which, to the writer’s knowledge, has found innu- 
merable private and unostentatious manifestations. The 
only shortcomings in a member of his staff which he has 
ever found unpardonable are want of zeal and want of care ; 
of work that was done honestly and to the best of the per- 
former’s ability, however short of perfection it might be in 
itself, he has invariably shown the most generous apprecia- 
tion. And there is at this moment many a journalist, in 
London and elsewhere, who largely owes his success and 
progress in his profession to the promptitude and energy 
with which Mr. Cooper has employed on his behalf his great 
personal influence. In private life the editor of the Scotsman 


_is esteemed by a very wide circle of friends as one of the 


most genial of men and cheeriest of companions ; and those 
whose privilege it is to know him most intimately are aware 
that these characteristics are the emanations of a genuine 
warmth of heart and benevolence of nature. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOWELL LECTURES ON THE ASCENT 
OF MAN.* 

A recent American writer, in reviewing a work on 
Sociology as viewed from the biological standpoint, aptly 
characterises one tendency of the spirit of the present age : 
“‘ We are closing this century with as definite a bias in favour 
of biologic reasoning and analogy as the last century closed 
with a similar bias in favour of the method of reasoning 
used in Physics and Chemistry.” Of all the works wherein 
this tendency has been shown forth Professor Drummond's 
will probably take rank as one of the most remarkable. 

The comparative failure in the endeavour to engraft an 
evolutional sociology and ethic upon a biological basis 


* «The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry 
Drummond. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1894. pp. 444 
Price 7s. 6d.) 
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hitherto has been that the fundamental doctrine of the 


struggle for life only leads to an individualistic system in . 


which the moral side of Nature has no place, for in the 
ultimate analysis it is based on an exclusive study of the 
_conditions of Nutrition. The cardinal point in Professor 
Drummond’s theses is that the currently accepted theory 
only takes account of half the truth, as nutrition only repre- 
sents one part of the function of living matter. He believes 
that there is associated with the correlative function of re- 
production a second factor, the struggle for the life of others, 
which, if not equal in potency and universality to the 
struggle for the personal life, is at any rate of co-ordinate 
rank as a force in cosmic evolution. Other writers have 


recognised Altruism as existing alongside of Egoism and . 


modifying its operation, but to Professor Drummond the 
credit is undoubtedly due that he has plainly indicated the 
place of Altruism as the outcome of those processes whereby 
the species is multiplied, and its bearing on the evolution of 
ethics. 

Mr. Drummond is an eloquent writer, who can present 
his views in a forcible and impressive manner, and although 
his style sometimes verges on the flowery, yet it is not 
offensively so ; and it needs little of the gift of prophecy to 
forecast that this book will make fully as great an impression 
on the popular mind as his former book, ‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.’ 

It is the desire of the author that our conceptions of the 
phenomena of nature should be consistent, and that if these 
be the results of a process of evolution, we should recognise 
the continuity of the process. “If Nature be the Garment 
of God, it is woven without seam throughout ; if a revela- 
tion of God, it is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
if the expression of His will, there is in it no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. Those who see great gulfs fixed— 
and we have all begun by seeing them—end by seeing them 
filled up. Were these gulfs essential to any theory of the 
Universe, even the establishment of the Unity of Nature were 
a dear price to pay for obliterating them. But the apparent 
loss is only gain, and the seeming gain were infinite loss. 
For to break up Nature is to break up Reason, and with it 
God and man.” 

In accordance with this desire for a unification of concept, 
which is an advance on Professor Drummond’s position in 
his former work, he proceeds to sketch the stages of the 
process of the evolution of man, physical and ethical. In 
the performance of this task he is limited by the form of his 
work, a short course of popular lectures, and he can do no 

‘more than trace the outline of his subject, and is obliged to 
stop short before reaching the final outcome of the evolu- 
tion. This is the less to be regretted, as it is in these earlier 
stages that the real difficulties in the evolution of the moral 
side of humanity lie. 

The sections on the evolution of the body of man, on the 
dawn of mind, on language, and on the struggle for life, are 
necessarily incomplete and sketchy, but they are only in- 
tended to serve their purpose as an introduction to his main 
theme. Once or twice his love for analogy betrays him into 
trivial misconceptions, as on p. 86, and as a lecturer he 
only deals with what may be regarded as the sensational 
points of his subject. . 

In his treatment of the human ancestry he is scarcely fair 
to the ape, for at the outset he tells us that he wishes to 
ignore him, but animal relationships form a necessary com- 
plement of the evolution of man. The simian may have 
branched off from the human ancestor at an early period, but 
the common stem below the branch must have been simian 
enough in character to give some colour to the popular 
notion, and though it may be pleasanter to keep the com- 
promising name in the background, it is no less of a reality. 

The chapter on the arrest of bodily evolution is graphic, 
but less convincing, and not necessary to the development 
of the argument. It would be enough for his purpose to 
show that physical endowment could not progress at the 
same pace as psychical growth. In these days, when athletic 
records are being constantly broken, the evidence is not in 
favour of a physical decline, and there are as yet no signs of 
the reduction of the human body to the condition which was 
depicted in a recent number of Punch as the outcome of the 
highest psychical development. 

In the chapter on the Struggle for the Life of Others, he 
develops the central idea which inspires his lectures. He 


has, at the outset, to contend with the difficulty of indica- 
ting the exact point at which the ethical element has its 
beginning, which, like the initial stages of all great natural 
processes, is veiled in mystery. The multiplying cell may 
be the potential, but can scarcely be called the actual ex- 
ponent, for in its origination, cell division is really selfish, 
and solely for self-interest, as far as this language of moral 
import can be applied to a biological process. Were it 
possible for cell nutrition to take place in a cell of any size 
it is hard to see why all cells should not grow as large as 
those of Caulerpa, or even as large as the fabled Bathybius, 
but the physiological mechanism of cell-reproduction has 
its ultimate base in the necessity for small size with rela- 
tively large surface, or else the cell cannot be properly fed. 
If the division be regarded as an act of self-sacrifice, it is 
one which is submitted to for a purely selfish end. The 
earliest distinct manifestation of the altruistic principle 
does not appear until we reach a higher level in organisa- 
tion, when differentiation takes place as a preliminary to 
integration, and division of labour as the precursor of co- 
operation in the direction of a corporate end. This diffi- 
culty has occurred to Professor Drummond, but for his 
purpose it suffices to read the meaning of the process 
backwards from the higher to the lower, so he assumes 
that the altruistic principle is here in germ. This once 
granted, the other steps of the evolution can be traced. 

In the succeeding chapters the higher stages of the 
development of Altruism as a modifying factor are dealt 
with. Professor Drummond adopts a modification of the 


general principle which Mr. Lester Ward has formulated . 


in his recent work on “ Psychic Factors of Civilisation,” 
that ‘‘ desire is the essential basis of all actions, and hence 
is the true force in the sentient world,” and in accordance 
with this he traces the steps whereby the condition of the 
maternal desire for the well-being of her offspring are 
rendered possible. He very happily points out that this 
outcome of altruism, the evolution of the mother, is really 
implied in the name given by Linnzus to the highest group 
of Vertebrates, Mammalia. 

The culmination of altruistic evolution in the animal 
kingdom below the level of man, is reached when the in- 
terest of the father in his offspring is awakened. In man 
alone do we find this condition fully attained, and the 
newly awakened interest sustained. ‘The reflex influence of 
the contemplation of the helplessness of infancy has been 
pointed out by Mr. Fiske, and from this and from some of 
the results of Westermarch’s investigations as to primitive 
marriage, Mr. Drummond has constructed, though perhaps 
with more of fancy than in his study of the preceding 
stages, the picture of the steps of the process whereby this 
condition, so necessary for the development of the family, 
was brought about. 

The limits of Professor Drummond’s course have pre- 
vented his carrying out his sketch of the evolution of the 
higher planes of altruism beyond this point. In his final 
chapter on Involution there is much that is suggestive. 
Analogies drawn from the relation of the root to the stem 
are made the texts for a discussion of the relation of the 
material to the ethical. He believes that the supreme 
factor in this evolution is the continually shifting environ- 
ment under whose constraining influence faculties which 
before were non-existent, except as germinal potentialities, 


‘became evolved, and in this connection he deals with 


the fallacies which underlie the quantitative theory of 
evolution. 

The author allows his passion for analogies to carry him 
to extremes in this section ; for example, he attempts to 
equate with love the primal attraction whereby the integra- 
tion of the atoms of the originally homogeneous nebula 
was initiated, but this is a mere afterthought, and no 
necessary part of his theory. 

The problems with which Professor Drummond has dealt 
are perplexing and complex, and there will probably be 
much difference of opinion as to the degree of success with 
which he has applied the biological method to their solu- 
tion ; but the candid reader cannot lay down the book with- 
out feeling that it is an honest and manly attempt to grapple 


in a reverential spirit with these difficulties, and that it © 


constitutes a seasonable contribution to the literature of 
this fundamental department of sociology. 
ALEX. MACALISTER. 
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SAXO GRAMMATICUS.* 


Among Mr. Nutt’s many services to folklore studies, the 
student of Germanic mythology will be inclined to place the 
publication of the present rendering of Saxo in the foremost 
rank. The pregnant-witted old chronicler, whom Erasmus 
admired as a Latinist, and Goethe as a story-teller, and whom 
the author of Hamlet, who possibly never heard of him, may 
be said to have honoured by implication, was something 
more than the first historian of his country. Like our vener- 
able Bede, he lived and wrote among folks who had not very 
long resigned the name of heathens, in a milieu teeming 
with customs and beliefs which the Church succeeded rather 
in consecrating than in suppressing. While Bede, however, 
turned coldly away from the treasures of pagan lore of which 
he must have been cognisant, to write the history of his 
Church, Saxo fastened upon them with the catholic zeal of 
a scholar ; and his ‘ History of Denmark ’ is accordingly not 
only an authority, in its later books, for the facts of Danish 
history, but in its earlier (the subject of the present volume) 
a storehouse of Scandinavian legends and myth, inferior in 
value only to the verse Edda itself. No doubt Saxo had 
not quite the naiveté of the perfect story-teller. Rhetorical 
annalists of the later empire had taught him, if not exactly 
the “ dignity of history,” yet a certain show of criticism and 
a highly developed pomp of style. Both his criticism and 
his rhetoric somewhat impair his value as a communicator 
of folk-tales. He does not exactly sift his matter, but he 
does his best to organise and to rationalise it. His gods 
are men, his mythical localities acquire, as far as may be, 
geographical import. And, what is of more moment, he 
clothes these narratives in a panoply of decorated and 
sonorous phrase, often oddly in contrast with the homely or 
popular tales they convey. It is somewhat like reading 
Grimm in the prose of Gibbon. The numerous poems, too, 
he expands and elaborates with delighted ingenuity, as is 
evident from the occasional instances in which his originals 
are extant; and the brief, pregnant, elliptical sentences of 
the Northern lyric unfold themselves in vigorous flowing 
hexameters. How loose his paraphrase can be may be 
judged from a specimen in which little but the general motive 
is retained. In the Ajarka-mdl, the waking of the hench- 
men in the hall to meet a sudden attack upon their lord, 
King Rolf, is dashed off in a few telling strokes ( Corp. Poet. 
Bor., i., 189) : 

“(The day is up, the cock’s feathers are flapping, it is 
time for the sons of toil to get to their work.] Wake and 
awake, comrades mine, all the noblest henchmen of Athils. 
. . » Not to wine do I wake you, nor to women’s spells, but 
I wake you to the stern game of the war-goddess.” 

Saxo gives the same scene thus, in Mr. Elton’s forcible 
and idiomatic rendering (ii. 72) : 

“Let him awake speedily, whoso showeth himself by 
service or avoweth himself in mere loyalty, a friend of the 
king! Let the princes shake off slumber, let shameless 
lethargy begone ; let their spirits awake and warm to the 
work ; each man’s own right hand shall either give him to 
glory or steep him in sluggard shame ; and this night shall 
be either end or vengeance of our woes. I do not now bid 
ye learn the sports of the maidens, nor stroke soft cheeks, 
nor give sweet kisses to the bride . . . and cast eyes upon 
snowy arms. I call you out to the sterner fray of war. We 
need the battle, and not light love.” 

Such a paraphrase is naturally quite untrustworthy as a 
clue to the formal characteristics of the original. But 
Saxo’s invention displayed itself chiefly in rhetoric, in the 
cunning manipulation of his rich vocabulary. His narrative 
itself is full of matter which he cannot have invented—the 
genuine stuff of myth, legend, custom—overlaid, but not 
essentially transmuted or impaired. 

And the English reader will not easily get a more vivid 
impression of these old stories of the North than from the 
present volume. Open it where we will, we find ourselves 
among stirring scenes, breathing an air in which passion and 
heroism and bloodshed, and untameable love and ardent 
song, and stormy speech, and feasting and fighting, burning 
and hanging, splendour and squalor, marvels by sea and by 
land, are the familiar matter of every day. There is stuff 


* ‘Saxo Grammaticus. Danish History, Books I.-[X. English 
Version, by O. Elton. Commentary by F. York Powell. (D. Nutt.) 


here for many a ballad, and for many a tragedy, nay, for whole 
Odysseys and Iliads too. The most famous, indeed, of all 
the tragic hero-stories of the North, that of Sigurd the 
Volsung, is absent, though Saxo incidentally mentions him, 
as he also does the vengeance of Grimhild. We have only 
an outlying ramification of this cycle—the tale of Sigurd’s 
daughter Svanhild, fairest of women, who, accused of 
adultery, was condemned by her husband, King Jarmerik 
(the historical Eormenric King of the Goths),to be trampled 
by horses ; but such was her beauty that the beasts shrank 
from mangling her limbs, until at length her face was hidden, 
and the horses, no longer held off by its charm, were driven 
upon her body and trod it down with their multitude of feet 
(Bk. viii., p. 337). On the other hand, Saxo is the principal 
ancientauthority for the scarcely less famous story of Hagbard 
and Signe—a Northern Antigone, as it has been called by 
Miillenhoff ; how Signe, in spite of her father’s prohibition, 
accepts as her lover the sea-captain Hagbard, and vows to 

die with him if he is taken: ‘ By whatsoever doom thy 

breath be cut off, by sword or disease, by sea or soil, I 

forswear every wanton and corrupt flame, and vow myself 
to a death like thine.’ He is seized by the royal guards and 

is condemned to be hanged. Whereupon Signe ‘ asked her 
weeping women whether they could endure to bear her 
company in the things which she purposed.” They gave 

their promise, and she commanded that, on the signal being 
given from the place of execution, they should fire the hal! 

and then hang themselves in their own robes. And Hag- 

bard, to test her loyalty, caused the sign to be made before 

his ownexecution. Presently he saw the palace wrapped in 

fire, and, careless of his own doom, burst into a song of 
triumph, which surely loses little in Saxo’s Latin, or we may 

add in Mr. Elton’s English : ‘ Swiftly, O warriors, let me be 

caught and lifted into the air! Sweet, O my bride, is it for me 

to die when thou art gone! I perceive the crackling and 

the house ruddy with flames ; and the love, long promised, 

declares our troth. . . We shall have one end, one 

bond after our troth, and somewhere our first love will 

live on.’ 

Besides this high tragic matter, however, Saxo abounds 
in “ folk tales ”.of a more or less humorous cast ; such as 
the story of the early Prohibitionist King Snio, who, in a 
time of famine, to save corn, forbade drinking and the 
brewing of drink. Whereupon, ‘‘a certain wanton slave 
of his belly, lamenting the prohibition, adopted a deep 
kind of knavery.” He sipped instead of quaffing his cup, 
and when called to account pleaded that he was in reality 
the most abstemious of men, inasmuch as he thus mortified 
the desire todrink. This plea being disallowed, he sopped 
pieces of bread, and claimed that it was not forbidden to 
eat the liquor. Finally, giving up pretence, he declared 
that he drank to do due honour to the royal funeral which 
a king who could promulgate so strange a decree must needs 
regard as close at hand. 

But the European note which Saxo enjoys is chiefly due 
to his connection with two stories of classical rank—Tell and 
Hamlet. The story of Toka, his three arrows, and the 
apple, told in his tenth book and here quoted in an appen- 
dix, was probably the immediate source of the legend which 
somewhat later found a local habitation and a name in the 
heart of the Swiss republic. The story of Hamlet was not 
of course borrowed directly by Shakespeare, or even by the 
author of the older Ham/et which he probably used from 
Saxo. -But Saxo presents the older and no doubt cruder 
form of the legend with a force and breadth which the inter- 
mediary Belleforest wholly lacks, and those who are wont to 
think of Saxo as a‘mere provider of dry bones for Shakes- 
peare to infuse with life, will read his vivid narrative with 
relish and surprise. The question of the relation between 
Saxo’s Amleth-story and the Roman Brutus legend is 
discussed with learning and judgment by Mr. Elton in the 
same appendix; and Mr. Powell adds a suggestive hint, 
grounded upon the one allusion to the story prior to Saxo, 
that the kernel of the whole may be a “ Sea-Hamlet,”—of 
the type of those folk-tales in which the hero takes vengeance 
upon a usurping king “ by letting in the sea upon his palace 
and realm, which is sunk below the waves.” 

One other tale with which our literature has a certain, 
though doubtless a far less vital concern, can only be 
touched briefly. There is a passage in Beowulf (v., 204 f.) 
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where an unnamed “ old warrior” incites the young Heado- 
beard prince Ingeld to slay the Dane who has appeared in 
the hall armed with the sword by which Ingeld’s father had 
perished at Danish hands. Our editors do not notice the 
parallel, but Miillenhoff has, we think, made it clear 
(Beowulf, p. 42) that Saxo’s story of Starcad and Ingellus 
(vi., p. 250) originally described the same event. Saxo at 
least gives a profusion of details which accord extremely well 
with the outlines of the English tale, as wellas some which 
belong to a Denmark of more recent date. Thus Saxo’s 
Starcad is the ideal of the fierce and hardy heroism of the 
North, and his indignant taunts at the effeminate Ingellus, 
who, lapsed in the luxurious feastings of Germany, lets go by 
the season of vengeance, are instinct, as Mr. Powell puts it, 
with ‘the Puritanism of the eleventh century.’ 

Saxo is here for the first time translated into any other 
language than Danish ; and we have desired chiefly to give 
some idea of the immense intrinsic interest of a book hitherto 
strange to all but scholars. We must nof, however, omit to 
do justice to the very full and valuable introduction. The 
first six sections, by Mr. Elton, deal attractively with the 
literary and historical aspects of Saxo; the remainder, more 
than a hundred pages, by Mr. Powell, treats his “ Folklore,” 
his ‘‘ Materials and Methods,” and his “‘ Mythology.” In a de- 
lightfully unpretentious fashion which sometimes recalls Jakob 
Grimm, and with a keen relish like his for the homely and 
primitive lore which underlies the official mythologies of the 
past, and survives them, Mr. Powell pours out his stores of 
parallels and illustrations. What he modestly calls a“ Folk 
lore Index” isin reality an elaborate survey of Saxo’s matter 
of this kind, full of stimulating comparison and suggestion. 
Of exhaustive treatment there can be of course no question. 
One could wish, however, for some reference to the discus- 
sions of Saxo in Bugge’s Studier. But Bugge is not once 
cited in the whole volume. It is a trifling blemish, but still 
one of some practical importance for the lay-reader, that the 
spelling of names is far from uniform ; and a table of correc- 
tions printed at the end is not exhaustive. Mr. Powell adheres 
to the strange plan adopted in the Corpus, we have never been 
able to understand why, of rendering Norse names by their 
real or supposed Old-English equivalents. Thus Angantyr 
becomes Axgantheow ; Mr. Elton, more rationally, gives us 
Anganty. “ Orvar-odd ”—a name ingeniously identified by 
Bugge with Hercudes—is elsewhere “ Arvar-odd” or (half- 
translated) ‘‘ Arrow-odd.” Unless some abstruse system of 
transliteration is again concerned, the “ Helga” attributed to 
Beowulf (p. \xiv.) shouid be Halga. By a curious slip 
Hygelac the Geat, whom we know to have died c. 520 A.D., 
is said to have “ flourished c. 400 (p. cxv).” But such things 
impair but slightly the value of a very important gift to 
scholarship. C. H. HeERForp. 


MR. CONWAY’S HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION.* 


If Mr. Conway’s book be not so full of hair-breadth 
adventures and of strange stories as some other books of 
travel, none but the most sensation-loving readers will find 
it the less interesting. The adventures it contains are breath- 


less enough, though all well within the margin of the credible ;_ 


the record of exploration and observation is of the utmost 
value, and the narration of the whole has real and exceptional 
charm. Mr. Conway is not only a trained traveller, his 
natural pluck and nerve developed to their fullest extent, but 
he is a trained observer, too, sensitive to every passing 
interest, whether of landscape, antiquity, natural or human 
history. In this, his greatest book, we see the result of his 
previous work in its two special directions. There is the 
Alpine climber, his enthusiasm tempered by discretion, who 
attempts the barely possible, and knows when to resign 
himself before the impossible, and there is the lover of 
beauty, who has already been so considerable a contributor 
to the history and literature of art. The latter is visible not 
only in the very definite and delightful descriptions of 
scenery, but also in the humane spirit which breathes over 
the whole of the enterprise. The book is artistically arranged 
so as to give a full and picturesque description of the route, 


**Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas.’ By 


W. M. Conway, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., with 300 Illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick, and a Map, 


scenery, and incidents, all-the way from Fenchurch Street to 
the Golden Throne in the Karakoram Mountains, and from 
thence southward and homeward. We are gradually worked 
up to the climax of interest, and our descent from that point 
is pleasant and leisurely, while the day to day sensations and 
impressions, with all the retrospects and comparisons that 
occur to so experienced a traveller, carry us over the ground 
with hardly one dull step by the way. 

The experiences of Mr. Conway’s two important pre- 
decessors in the exploration of these regions, Colonel 
Godwin Austen in 1860-61 and Captain Younghusband in 
1887, were, of course, of value to the recent expedition. But 
their climbing and observation were on a much less exten- 
sive scale, and the gross result to scientific and geographical 
knowledge is much larger after the exploits of Mr. Conway, 
who did what only a particularly alert and many-sided 
traveller could do. He was skilled in the use of instruments 
and in photography, an indefatigable collector of minerals, 
plants, and insects, and the maker of a map which puts out 
of court all the previous ones of the region. His caravan, 
when he started from Bandipur, consisted of 104 men. 
Among the seven Europeans, besides Mr. Conway, may be 
mentioned the accomplished artist, Mr. A. D. McCormick, 
whose sketches are so prominent and attractive a feature of 
the book, the Hon. C. G. Bruce, of the Fifth Ghurkas, and 
Matthias Zurbriggen, whom Mr. Conway pronounces to be 
the best guide to be found anywhere. Three were Ghurkas, 
whose temper, pluck, and wits were all of the best, ‘“‘ who 
worked the more admirably the more their energies were 
called upon, and the less usual the conditions by which they 
were surrounded.” ‘The rest were mostly coolies, and to 
keep them to the right point of endurance and resolution 
evidently needed much tact and patience on the part of the 
leader of the expedition. The party divided at times. But 
in the joint efforts they covered a vast amount of practically 
unexplored ground, from Gilgit to Nagyr, thence to the 
Hispar Pass, the Biafo and Baltoro Glaciers and to the 
Pioneer Peak near the Golden Throne. 

Just enough insight is given into the darker sides of such 
an expedition—the glimpses of death and starvation, the 
struggle to keep alive weaker energies and vitalities, illness, 
weariness, baffled enterprises, loss of valuable baggage. 
Mr. Conway 1s too practical and conscientious a narrator to 
omit notice of these. His book, indeed, is an indispensible 
guide for other travellers, Himalayan or even merely 
Alpine, who cannot afford to ignore his suggestions as to 
equipment, and his: information on the omissions and 
mistakes made on his own expedition. Let climbers read 
what Zurbriggen has to say of boots on p. 510. But his 
report of hardships is never overdone. In the discomfort of 
insect bites, frost bites, sunstrokes, mountain sickness, you 
never lose the fine exhilarating feeling of the greatness of 
the expedition, and the sublimity of the sights all along the 
route. Besides, there was a high level of endurance in the 
party, if the timid but harmless coolies be excepted. The 
Ghurkas were ready to be merry with or without oppor- 
tunity, and the Europeans were generally at the worst loftily 
resigned. “ In Switzerland,” reflected Zurbriggen, “if one 
has to go for an hour over moraine so flucht Mann, but here 
one walks over it the whole day and says nothing.” From 
time to time, in the lower regions at least, they met with the 
hospitality and cheering company of English officers. Mr. 
Conway makes most cordial acknowledgment of this, and, 
indeed, leaves us with the impression that his party were 
always being given with willingness and grace the very last 
stores of food, and even of tobacco. 

It is a book to be quoted from if one had space. His 
description of the Kashmir valley, though not new, is en- 
trancing ; so is that of the camp at Mikiel, where “ the scales 


of the Alps fell from his eyes,” and “the mightier magni- 


tude of the region was revealed to him.” But perhaps a line 
or two from the story of the ascent of Pioneer Peak, the 
limit of their journey, will best describe the danger, the 
excitement, and the sublimity of their enterprise :— 

“ Our advance was necessarily slow, and the terrible heat 
which the burning rays of the sun poured upon our heads 
did not add to its rapidity. There was plenty of air upon 
the actual ridge, and now and againa puff would come 
down upon us and quicken us into a little life ; but for the 
most part we were in the midst of utter aerial stagnation 
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which made life intolerable. . . . I was dimly conscious of 
a vast depth down below on the right, filled with tortured 
glacier and gaping crevasses of monstrous size... . I 
asked myself upon which of the rocks projecting below 
should we meet with our final smash, and I inspected the 
schrunds for the one that might be our last not unwelcome 
resting-place. Then would come a reaction, and for a 
moment the grandeur of the scenery would make itself felt.” 
They reached the summit and sat down. ‘‘ Framed in the 
passes I have mentioned there were glorious mountain pic- 
tures; that to the south, looking straight down the great 
Kondus valley and away over the bewildering intricacy of 
the lower Ladak ranges being especially fine, and rendered 
all the more solemn by the still roof of cloud poised above it 
at a height of about 25,000 feet. When one beholds a 
small portion of Nature near athand, the action of avalanches, 
rivers, and winds, seem tremendous, but in a deep extend- 
ing view over range after range of mountains, and valley 
beyond valley, Nature’s forces are reduced to a mere 
trembling insignificance, and the effect of the whole is 
majestic repose.” 


Mr. Conway says his journey was “ throughout delight- 
ful.” He earned his enjoyment. At least his account of 
itis “throughout delightful.” He has the true traveller’s 
spirit, the enthusiasm for adventure without the vainglory, 
the love of beauty, and the conscientious endeavour to add 
to the sum of the world’s knowledge. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN GOVERN- 
MENT.* 


When about a year ago I had to perform the difficult 
task of reviewing in these columns a work of which part 
coincided in scope with Mr. Hardy’s, the one complaint I 
had to make of it was that, so far as Roman history was 
concerned, it belonged to the pre-Mommsenian period. 
The same criticism cannot be made on Mr. Hardy’s book, 
He has studied with the minute and accurate zeal that is 
characteristic of him Mommsen’s epoch-making article on 
the action of the Roman Empire towards the Christians. 
He bas worked out Mommsen’s views in a much longer 
and fuller way than the great historian did; and he has 


* ‘Christianity and the Roman Government: a Study in Imperial 
~~ By E. G, Hardy, M.A. (London; Longmans, 1894, 
pp. 208, 


rarely, if at all, wandered from the path which was marked 
out by his guide. Everyone who desires to master the 
subject will read and think over Mr. Hardy's little book ; 
and no one can fail to derive much from the time that he 
spends in this way. But everyone who has studied Momm- 
sen carefully appreciates the danger to which his follower is 
liable: the combined genius and erudition of the great 
German scholar is apt to dominate his pupils, and to de- 
prive them for the time of their own individuality. The 
personal element which is needed to give suggestiveness and 
force to a historical work is not always impatted by Momm- 
sen’s followers to their writings; and a doubt will probably 
sometimes rise in the mind of Mr. Hardy’s readers, whether 
he has not occasionally been unconsciously impelled by his 
guide, rather than carried by his own reasoned conviction 
to his opinions. The chief fault I have to find with the 
book is that it would probably have more life, organic co- 
hesion, and character, if Mr. Hardy had put more of him- 
self into it. On the other hand, the criticism will probably 
be considered by many as a proof of the judicial and unpre- 
judiced character of the work. 


Mommsen’s paper in the Historische Zeitschrift is acces- 
sible to few readers in Great Britain, for the number of 
copies of that journal which reach England must be very 
small; and Mr. Hardy’s work will do much to familiarise 
the public with its results, though he himself would doubt- 
less be the first to say that nothing can quite compensate 
for the failure to read Mommsen’s own exposition. Further 
than this, he has collected the available evidence very 
clearly, and stated it (usually in the actual words of the 
authorities) in a convenient way. As a summary of the 
known facts, it seems to me to surpass greatly any other 
book I have seen so far as handiness and skill in selection 
are concerned, though Neumann’s and some other German 
works surpass it in fulness of statement. ; 

Mr. Hardy very often refers to my own work on the 
same subject; and nothing could be more kindly and 
gracious than the way in which he does so. This is more 
remarkable, because, though in many details he expresses 
agreement, yet in a considerable number of cases he refers 
to me in order to disagree and to criticise. On the whole, 
however, we take views that are very similar ; and in general, 
where no disagreement is expressed, the presumption is 
that we agree. But this agreement is not due to the 
priority of my book. It arises from other causes; and 
those parts of my work which contain most of my special 
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opinions are precisely those which Mr. Hardy dissents 
from. He says in his preface with perfect truth, “I am 
not conscious that my treatment of the subject is in any 
essential respect different from what it would have been if 
I had written it before Prof. Ramsay’s book appeared.” 
While I may perhaps feel a pang of regret that I have 
failed to convince him, a moment’s reflection shows that on 
his principles it is inevitable that we should differ. Our 
divergence begins from our varying estimates of the authen- 
ticity of the Christian evidence, for he regards as of doubt- 
ful date some books which I accept as of first century origin, 
and his opinion of the character of the Christian evidence 
differs widely from mine. As was. stated in one of my 
articles in the Zxfositor, “if the question had to be 
decided on the pagan evidence alone, . . . Prof. Mommsen 
has said all that can be said, and I should accept his state- 
ment without a word of comment as being (like so much of 
his work on_ Roman history) a decisive, impartial, and per- 
fect outline of the view which the evidence accessible 
suggests.” Accordingly, when, for example, Mr. Hardy 
(p. 80) leaves out of consideration all evidence derived 
from the Pastoral Epistles, because their early date is a 
controverted point, it becomes quite impossible that he 
should follow me where I feel compelled to diverge from 
Mommsen ; and when he quotes the latter and Dr. Sanday 
as having independently adopted the same opinion that he 
holds on the point in question, it has to be added that 
both these high authorities, from different reasons, ‘‘ have 
preferred to discuss the subject purely on the one class of 
evidence and to leave the other out of sight.” 

It seems, however, slightly inconsistent that Mr. Hardy 
should accept my account of the importance of St. Paul’s 
case ¢p. 64); for there is absolutely no evidence that Paul 
was acquitted except in the historical character of the 
Pastoral Epistles. On the other hand, if Paul was con- 
demned in 62, then the condemnation was a precedent, 
and implies a similar issue for all Christian trials in future, 
and in fact proves that what we may style the supreme 
court of the empire authoritatively decided in 62 that the 
preaching of Christianity was a capital offence. But, if 
that were the case, then Tacitus’s account of the events of 
64 is false. The best result of my discussion is to show 
that Tacitus implies that Christianity had not been con- 
demned before 64, and that, therefore, St. Paul had not 
been condemned ; and if he was acquitted, then the one 
historical argument against the early date of the Pastoral 
Epistles—viz., that they show Paul living and travelling 
for some years after 62—loses all force. 

I do not, however, wish to be led into a discussion. I 
wish only to show that the differences between us are 
mainly due to our general historical attitude. All who, 
like Mr. Hardy, accept Neumann’s description of the Chris- 
tians as “united only by a common belief, and expecting 
the speedy end of all things,” and think that “this seems 
correctly enough to describe the state of affairs till nearly 
the close of the.second century” (p. 162), must necessarily 
disagree with the additions that are made in my book to 
Mommsen’s exposition. All such will probably find them- 
selves in general agreement with Mr. Hardy at our points 
of divergence from each other. 

It is a gratifying proof of the progress which Roman 
history has made in recent years that, in spite of our total 
disagreement as to the character of the Church and the 
historical weight of the early Christian writings, Mr. Hardy 
and I should be in agreement on such a large number of 
the questions that emerge in his book—questions which 
were answered in such widely divergent ways by almost 
every one before Mommsen cleared up the subject. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE.* 


There are poets who seem in our mind-pictures of them 
to live in gardens, as others on stormy coasts or bleak hill- 
sides. Mr. Austin, with others greater and less, is of the 
garden order, and very fit, therefore, to celebrate that 
borderland of nature where the gentler poets and the tired 
householders, the young who are timid and the old who are 

* ‘The Garden that I Love.’ 


By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan.) 


wearied of straying, meet in a common delight. 


Mr. 
Austin does not merely make lyrics about his garden. He ~ 
knows all about it in health and sickness, by morning and ~ 
evening, he has made experiments and theorised on it, 
coaxed it, and, very evidently, lived in it. His is just the 
experience out of which the best books of the kind are 
made, joining poetical sentiment and practical acquaint- 
ance. Readers may go with confidence to this one for 
garden lore, lyric spirit, and that gentle humanity that 
gardens seem specially to nourish. 

Only, it is not what such a book has, doubtless a small, 
but a fascinating chance of being. It is not a bit of litera- 
ture. Its garden lore and its lyrics are both delightful, 
but, alas, there is more. The poet gardener is not alone 
in the garden. There is Veronica, a domineering spinster, 
who is not a very gracious presence. And the joke about 
her passion for Sheffield plate tea-urns should not look for 
success outside intimate family circles. There is Lamia, 
too, a flighty young lady of genius, whom the gardener 
adores and preaches at. But she is little better than a 
hobbledehoy. And there is the poet who is much too 
sententious. Sometimes their talk is amusing, and often it 
is not, and when they do say pretty things about lyrical 
gardens and tragical gardens, we can’t help comparing their 
rambling talk with what Helps did so much better. They 
are best when they speak in verse. 


“Had I a garden, it should grow 

Shelter where feeble feet 

Might loiter long, or wander slow, 
And deem decadence sweet ; 

Pausing, might ponder on the past, 
Vague twilight in their eyes, 

Wane calmer, comelier, to the last, 
Then die, as Autumn dies.” 


This pretty book would have been prettier without some 
of the pictures. Some of them represent spots in a garden 
much too vast to love, and others, the interiors, make us 
think of the interviewer with his kodak. But, though all 
that the name and our sentiments about gardens suggest 
may not be fulfilled in Mr. Austin’s chapters, we own to re- 
ceiving much quiet pleasure from them, and feel grateful 
that he has permitted us for a while to be, in the words of 
another poet of intenser passions but similar tastes, among 
the “ guests gathered in the garden, comrades of the tulip 
and the rose.” 


CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT » 
AND THINKERS.* 


To many persons the repose and refreshment of Saturday 
evening have been, for the last thirty years, indissolubly associ- 
ated with the Sfec/ator. Reading its paragraphs of news, we 
have felt more confident that nothing important had escaped 
us during the week, and that we were posted up to date ; 
passing toits leaders, even when resenting their omniscience 
and their casual introduction of recondite information, we 
have never failed to apprehend more clearly the. issues of 
political movements ; turning with some sense of relief from 
these strenuous columns to those,.dealing professedly with 
current literature, we renew old acquaintance and revise 
opinions formed some months ago, while now and again we 
come upon work that needs no signature, but declares its 
authorship in every sentence. To these unmistakable 
articles, and to the delicate touch that is identified with the 
small-print columns, the Sfectator owes much of the extra- 
ordinary devotion it has kindled in many readers. The 
great problem has been how to preserve these articles. 
Fanatics have cumbered their private book-shelves with 
heavy volumes which steadily increase in number ; wiser 
men have used the scissors and preserved only what they 
felt they could not allow to pass into oblivion. But what- 
ever method has been adopted, no one has been quite 
satisfied ; and it will be the truest satisfaction to many to 
find that Mr. Hutton has at last gathered nearly eighty of his © 
papers, and published them in these two pretty volumes. 

There are critics, happily still living and writing, who 
surpass Mr. Hutton in some special department ; notably 

* ‘Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers.’ Selected 


from the Sfectator by Richard Holt Hutton, M.A., London, 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 
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the contributor who from time to time hands over lavishly 
to the readers of the Atheneum the results of life-long study 
of poetry and its principles, or the scholar to whom the 
public voice would at once refer any question arising in con- 
nection with the literature of France. But apart from 
specialities and acquirements, measuring the natural power 
of discerning what is good and what evil in literature, and of 
showing reason why one author should be preferred to 
another, measuring the power to see the essential signifi- 
cance of one author, and to set him in his true place and 
relation to his time, it would probably not be far wide of the 
mark if we said that during the generation that is passing 
away, we have had three supreme critics—James Russell 
Lowell, Matthew Arnold, and Richard Holt Hutton. In 
Lowell we have, no doubt, a more complete and learned 
knowledge of literature ; in Arnold a more magical insight ; 
but the sanity and versatility of Mr. Hutton’s criticism, his 
fairness and width of sympathy, entitle him to a foremost 
place. He has limited himself, or his circumstances have 
limited him, to a study of his “contemporaries”; and yet 
this is only an apparent and partial limitation, for among 
his contemporaries have been Carlyle, Emerson, Newman, 
Darwin, Ruskin, Martineau, Dickens, Arnold, J. Stuart 
Mill, and as a judicious estimate of these and the other 
writers who have illustrated the Victorian era there is nothing 
to compare with Mr. Hutton’s criticisms. These volumes 
are not merely a present delight to all lovers of literature, 
but they will afford the most valuable assistance to the future 
historian of the nineteenth century. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Hutton has not found occasion to give us his estimate 
of Thackeray. And indeed the novelists generally may think 
they have reason to complain, considering that in his previ- 
ous volume Mr. Hutton devoted to George Eliot so large a 
proportion of his space. But it is a true instinct which has 
guided Mr. Hutton. He is at his best when dealing with 
books of a more serious and weighty character, such as 
Martineau’s ‘Types of Ethical Theory,’ or the writings of 
Leslie Stephen or Newman. It is in discussing philosophi- 
cal and theological problems that the reality and solidity of 
his judgment is felt, and there must be many persons who 
ascribe it to Mr. Hutton’s writings that they now see clearly 
what Christianity is and are able to hold it tenaciously. 
While writers so carefully instructed, so conscientious, and 
so serious as Mr. Hutton continue to write for the press, it 
will always command the respect of the country. To 
recommend Mr. Hutton’s work to the readers of the Sfecta- 
tor is superfluous ; to those outside that happy number it 
can only be said that they have now an opportunity of, in 
some measure, repairing their loss. Marcus Dops. 


THE EVANGEL OF FOLK-LORE.* 


_ The recent revival of Irish literature has been very largely 
a folk-lore revival, an awakening of interest in the wisdom 
and ways of the poor, and in the poems and legends handed 
down among the cabins. Past Irish literary movements 
were given overmuch to argument and oratory ; their poems, 
with beautiful exceptions, were noisy and rhetorical, and 
their prose, their stories even, ever too ready to flare 
out in expostulation and exposition. So manifest were these 
things that many had come to think the Irish nation essen- 
tially rhetorical and unpoetical, essentially a nation of public 
speakers and journalists, for only the careful student could 
separate the real voice of Ireland, the song which has never 
been hushed since history began, from all this din and bom- 
bast. But now the din and bombast are passing away, or, 
at any rate, no longer mistaken for serious literature, and 
life is being studied and passion sung not for what can be 
proved or disproved, not for what men can be made do or 
not do, but for the sake of Beauty “‘ and Time’s old daughter 
Truth.” Let us be just to this din and bombast; they did 
good in their day, helped many an excellent cause, made 
the young more patriotic, and set the crooked straight in 
many ways, but they were of practical and not poeti- 
cal importance. Compare the method of the older writers 
with the method of the new, and lay the difference 
at the door of the folk-lorist, for it is practically with 
his eyes that Miss Barlow, Miss Lawless, Mr. Standish 


* ‘West Irish Folk Tales.’ By William Larminie. (Elliot Stock.) 


O’Grady, and Mrs. Hinkson in her later work, look at Irish 
life and manners, and it is he who has taught them to love 
the wisdom and ways of the poor, the events which have 
shaped those ways and that wisdom, and the kings and 
heroes of the phantasies of the cabin with so simple a love, 
such a quiet sincerity. There is indeed no school for lite- 
rary Ireland just now like the school of folk-lore ; and, lest 
the school should lack teachers, every year brings us 
some new collection. Mr. Curtin, Lady Wylde, Dr. 
Hyde, Mr. MacAnally, Mr. Fitzgerald have already given us 
a goodly parcel of the ancient romance, and now comes 
Mr. Larminie with as fine a book as the best that has 
been. 

Is not the evangel of folk-lore needed in England also? 
For is not England likewise unduly fond of the story and 
the poem which have a moral in their scorpion tale. These 
little stories of Mr. Larminie’s have no moral, and yet, per- 
haps, they and their like are the only things really immortal, 
for they were told in some shape or other, by old men at 
the fire before Nebuchadnezzar ate grass, and they will still 
linger in some odd crannie or crevice of the world when 
the pyramids have crumbled into sand. Their appeal is to 
the heart and not to the intellect. They take our emotions 
and fashion them into forms of beauty as a goldsmith 
fashions gold, as a silversmith fashions silver. Our love for 
woman’s beauty is for ever a little more subtle once we 
have felt the marvel of that tale of a boy who, finding on 
the road a little box containing a lock of hair which shone 
with a light like many candles, travelled through number- 
less perils to find her from whose head it had been shorn ; 
our sense of pity is ever a little more poignant once we 
have understood the charm of that tale of the woman who 
dwelt seven years in hell to save her husband’s soul, keep- 
ing—for such was her appointed work—the ever-bobbing 
souls of the lost from getting out of a great boiler, and then 
another seven years that she might have the right to take 
all she could carry, and bring the souls away clinging to 
her dress. Nor can our power of wonder be other than a 
little more transcendent when we have dreamed that dream 
of “the place where were seals, whales, crawling, creeping 
things, little beasts of the sea with red mouths, rising on the 
sole and palm of the oar, making faery music and melody 
for themselves, till the sea, arose in strong waves, hushed 
with magic, hushed with wondrous voices;” or of the 
magical adventurer who became for a year a grey flagstone 
covered with heaps of ice and snow, and yet died not 
wholly, but awoke again and turned to his adventures as 
before. 

And there are a plenty of such things in Mr. Larminie’s 
book, more, perhaps, than in any book of Irish folk-lore 
since Lady Wylde’s ‘ Ancient Legends.’ Dr. Hyde is by 
far the best Irish folk-lorist by the right of his incomparable 
skill as a translator from the Gaelic, and among the first of 
Irish story-tellers by the right of ‘’Teig O’Kane,’ well nigh 
as memorable a masterpiece as ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale’ ; 
but his ‘ Beside the Fire’ is no such heaped-up bushel ot 
primeval romance and wisdom as ‘ West Irish Folk Tales.’ 
Mr. Larminie gathered his store in remote parts of Donegal, 
Roscommon and Galway, and his book has the extrava- 
gance and tumultuous movement as of waves in a storm, 
which Mr. Curtin had already taught us to expect from the 
folk tale of the extreme west. When such tales are well 
understood ; when the secret of their immortality is mas- 
tered ; when writers have begun to draw on them as copi- 
ously ‘as did Homer, and Dante, and Shakespeare, and 
Spenser, then will the rhetorician begin to wither and the 
romance maker awake from a sleep as of a grey flagstone, 
and shake off the ice and snow and weave immortal woofs 
again. W. B. Yeats. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON TENNYSON.* 


The first purpose of Mr. Brooke’s study is seen in the 
bulk and the determined exhaustiveness of the volume. 
Its contents were delivered originally as popular lectures, and 
their very excellence as such makes their present defect. We 
have to wade through a superabundance of eloquent words, 
many repetitions, are hardly allowed to take anything for 
granted, or to make a single inference for ourselves. Nar- 


*‘Tennyson.’ By Stopford A. Brooke. 
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rative, exposition, commentary, all begin at the very begin- 
ning, and no steps are omitted. Besides being a criticism 
of one poet, it is also a gospel of art and a social creed; a 
book in fact specially addressed to, or at least specially 
fitted to, the needs of young ardent souls on the threshold 
of the choice between the ideal and the matter of fact. To 
say that the taint of the preacher is over it would be bad 
criticism. It is, and legitimately, a sermon with Tennyson 
for its text. We can only hope that the gist of its literary 
criticism may be given us sometime in a more artistic form. 

Of Mr. Brooke’s sympathetic understanding of Tenny- 
son it is impossible to speak too decisively. Perhaps no 
other living critic could so intimately interpret the poet’s 
point of view; the opinions of poet and critic do not differ 
enormously, and what is of more importance, their intel- 
lectual temperament is much alike. Then the critic knows 
his poet not only with that quick general knowledge which 
modern criticism is often content with, but knows him line 
by line ; he can correct or justify his own general impres- 
sions by the poet’s precise words, and read the most 
intelligent meaning into detached phrases by the light of a 
long and intimate intercourse with the whole. He has 
watched the building of the poems, and examined all 
the materials out of which they are made. It is impossible 
not to be in very constant agreement with his judgments ; 
you are driven back by them to Tennyson with fresh ardour 
and love. Whether you read the bulky volume through or 
or not, if you dip into it only here and there, the next book 
in your hands will be Tennyson’s own ; and so is the critic’s 
purpose abundantly fulfilled. 

The exceptions taken to Mr. Brooke’s statements must be 
mostly in connection with the secondary intention of the 
book, which is concerned with the poet’s relation to his 
time. It is natural that a preacher should desire help from 
a popular poet in winning a wide sympathy for the most 
generous and humanest impulses of his day. But the 
preacher has here entirely swamped the literary appreciator. 
A poet is not of necessity a social reformer. He is, or 
should be, a strong solvent power, loosening the bonds of 
custom where custom is mere convention. Tennyson hap- 
pened to be early thrown among men not at all advanced 
as regards the general thought of the century, but beyond 
the average educated middle-class point of view, and with a 
strong missionary spirit. He caught their tone of opinion, 
infused it into his verse, and was pushed into the reputation 
of a thinker and reformer by the large class of English 
readers who infinitely prefer to be taught by preaching and 
doctrine than by art. He never went any further. All his life 
he was a cultivated man of very average opinions and powers 
of thinking. His gifts were something far apart, and so great 
were they that it makes his capacity or non-capacity for reading 
the immediate social or political situation a thing of hardly 
any importance at all. But Mr. Brooke seems always to be 
mourning that Tennyson was nota Socialist or something of 
the kind. Well, if he had been born half a century later, he 
probably would have been one. On other matters, too, the 
critic is over anxious. He wishes his poet to think and say 
and do the correct thing on every occasion. He even takes 
time to grieve a little because he celebrated the heroic 
blunder of the Light Brigade rather than the saner heroism 
of Inkerman. He is constantly wanting him to leave out 
his personal feelings and prejudices that are not quite 
amiable, or moral, or Christian, though he hides this gener- 
ally under the objection that their expression is not artistic. 
Why should the fine human song in ‘ Maud,’ “ O that ’twere 
possible,” be emasculated by the omission of — 


‘And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me.” ? 


Mr. Brooke has coined a good word for Tennyson’s Arthur, 
“ underpassioned.” Underpassioned is what he would have 
his poet be, and yet Tennyson was not of the mystic spiritual 
order of poets, but of the human, who lose their personal 
savour at the expense of their force. In spite of all the elo- 
quent appeal which runs through the book for imagination as 
against intellect in art, this way of treating a poet is wanting 
in imaginative sympathy. Something of the same kind 
Occurs in his commentary on the search for the Graal. 
Perhaps he is only too emphatically reflecting Tennyson ; 


but in so far as Tennyson looked on the search as “only 
another form of sensualism ”—he did not to anything like 
the extent suggested—surely the first duty of an intelligent 
critic was to separate himself from one who had so lost a 
magnificent opportunity and distorted a great traclition. 
This is all the more noticeable, too, because Mr. Brooke - 
does such ample justice to that poem of Tennyson’s old age, 
“ Merlin and the Gleam.” The Gleam and the Graal are one. 

A very interesting chapter is that on Tennyson’s Nature 
Poetry. No one has pointed out the poet’s skill in this 
direction with more delicate appreciation. But I cannot 
follow him in some of his general statements. So far as 
Tennyson is “isolated” in this matter it is by a great dis- 
tinction rather than a limitation, by his quick precise artist’s 
eye which saw a picture where another would have seen 
vague colour or sentiment. In pist times there are hardly 
any to compare with him in this respect, and in this age I 
can only think of one, a living English novelist. True, 
Tennyson did not invest Nature with a great mysterious 
personality, like Wordsworth, Shelley (sometimes), and 
Keats. But fewdo. He is not isolated in this limitation. 
At least it is far too much to say he has no separate joy in 
Nature apart from humanity, that “we are forced back by 
his Nature poetry either into human life or into the world 
of mere phenomena.” ‘Tennyson never chronicled the sway- 
ing of a bough, or the falling of a ray of light, but as an 
artist, which separates his chronicle entirely from the de- 
scription of “ mere phenomena.” 

Though exception be taken to some minor statements, 
Mr. Brooke’s study, due allowance being made for its first 
purpose, is full of interest and value. It is a sane and 
cultivated appreciation of a great poet, and of the spirit of 
great poetry. G-Y. 


THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE.* 


The first real appearance of Mr. Yeats’s poetical drama 
was on its publication in book form. Whether it could ever 
be successfully put on the stage is doubtful, but certainly 
only under conditions which do not exist on our stage to- 
day. The very simplest of our actors has a tradition of 
theatricality which is alien to the perfect simplicity here. 

It is a little folk lore tale made into a drama, very 
slight, perhaps even a trifle thin, but substantial enough to 
be the utterance of one of the great temptations of the world, 
a temptation only possible to rare and finely touched spirits, 
to whom the gains of the world are none at all. Maire, a 


* newly married bride, falls under the spell of the faeries, and 


the faeries send their messenger on May eve to take her away 
from her home and her friends. Religion, superstition, 
worldly-wisdom, and warm human love, do their best to keep 
her back, but the faery music rings without, and the faery 
child within tells of a land 


“ Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity.” 


The struggle ceases in Maire’s death. 

It is a little spirit drama full of meaning. On its more 
literal side it is not perfectly convincing. Into the mouth 
of the faery child is put too great a burden of faery philosophy ; 
and the mere reading by the girl of the old book found in 
the thatch is hardly enough, without an inkling of her earlier 
nature, to prepare us for the struggle. Otherwise the poem 
is exquisite, very melodious, very clear; very sane are its 
human utterances, and ofa weird beauty the faery ones. 
This is the mozive of it all: 


“ The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is withered away, 
While the faeries dance in a place apart, 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air ; 
For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing, 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
And even the wise are merry of tongue ; 
But 1 heard a reed of Coolaney say, 
‘When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart must wither away.’” G-Y. 
(Unwin.) 


* *The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ By W. B. Yeats. 
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NOVEL NOTES. 


MONEY. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 3s. 6d. 

The publication of this novel completes the English 
version of the Rougon-Macquart Series, translated by Mr. 
Vizetelly. One of the most powerful and one of the most 
terrible of the whole, it is sent out by the translator at this 
time in something of an evangelical spirit. For the sordid 
picture of financial lifein France under the Empire contains, 
thinks Mr. Vizetelly, nothing more inhuman and hideous 
than an English Zola would be bound to chronicle were he 
to make the inside of London company offices the scene, 
and London speculators the characters, of his stories. The 
English Zola, he thinks, is hardly needed for the purpose ; 
for the conditions, calamities, and crimes of our financial 
life are pictured with sufficient accuracy in ‘ L’Argent.’ It 
is noteworthy that this book appears in English almost con- 
temporaneously with ‘ Esther Waters.’ They should exercise 
a great influence on public opinion concerning gambling in 
its two most dangerons forms. Only, Zola’s, as it is a far 
more powerful book, is also the picture of a far more cruel 
and criminal vice. Mr. Vizetelly has translated the book 
into clear and vigorous English, and, with much discretion, 
has steered between the literal version, which might have 
offended, and the garbled one which would have been no 
use at all. 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. By Ella Hepworth 
Dixon. (Heinemann.) 


A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. By Mrs. Everard Coles (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 

It is only superficially that one can class these books to- 
gether, but there is a more important likeness between them 
than exists in their titles, or in the fact that the heroines of 
both, after their experiences as art students in London and 
Paris, respectively, take to journalism for a living. There are 
morbid passages in the two books, but with abundant oppor- 
tunities for morbidity of treatment, they are a deal more 
wholesome than most of the stories that have that queer 
‘ thing in fiction, whatever she may be in fact, “a modern 
woman,” for their central and sometimes very doubtful 
attraction. There the likeness ends. ‘A Daughter of To- 
day’ is a very clever novel, and the other is not. The 
writers’ temperaments are fundamentally opposed; what 
draws a groan from one draws a laugh or a gibe from 
the other. Mary Erle, Miss Dixon’s woman, isn’t alto- 
gether of a piece; perhaps she is the liker life. But her 
precocious and unconventional childhood should not have 
been so much insisted on. It is not even skilfully used as 
a foil to her particularly submissive and unaspiring after 
career, when, with a docility that is quite conventional, she 
docks her stories to suit popular taste, and gives in to the 
humbug of society journalism with hardly a protest at all. 
Those childhood pages are fast becoming a mere habit of 
novel writers, and they are mostly superfluous and irrelevant. 
Mary had a lover, who made much of the unsuccess of her 
life, but he is distinctly the success of the book. Vincent 
Hemming, with his well-shaped forehead—‘ of the showily 
intellectual type”—his belief in the higher education of 


women, in spite of his Conservative principles, his laboured - 


and persuasive articles in the Fortnightly on the future of 
the race and on ethical standards, his cold-blooded senti- 
mentality, his grandmotherly manners, and his inextin- 
guishable egotism, is so real a being that we feel hotly self- 
congratulatory he is not on the list of our acquaintances. 
There is reality, too, in good-natured, vulgar Perry Jackson, 
but he became an R.A with incredible quickness, though we 
admit that girls with roses, and girls in graveyards, and such 
like subjects are short cuts to life claims on the “ line.” 
The best in Miss Dixon’s story reads like a literal transcript 
from life. There is little welding, and little art, but a good 
deal of sincerity and sympathy. It is not an inspiriting book. 
Mary, being jilted, takes to indifferent literary work, and gets 
tired out. Then Vincent, who has married a vulgar heiress, 
comes back, and makes love to her, and her conduct on the 
occasion is all it should be, if we admit the possibility of the 
flabby Vincent having some grains of fascination. She 
doesn’t die, which is perhaps a pity, but lives to struggle 
with “awe-inspiring, inexorable, triumphant London.” 


public, and he was a true Briton. 


Now Elfrida Bell, “‘ the daughter of to-day,” is altogether 
different. She isn’t half so good, but she is—we. assert it in 
the face of all Miss Duncan’s apparent efforts to make us 
think the contrary—infinitely more charming, and, though 
she comes to a tragic end, infinitely more inspiriting. She 
is tossed and twisted about, and made to play the fool over 
and over again, but even before the tell-tale sentence in the 
last paragraph we are convinced that her inventor is as fond 
of Elftida as we are. The book is a satire, and as such not 
altogether a success—perhaps the subject should have been 
handed to Mr. Meredith. But, superficially, it is admirable. 
Miss Duncan does not bungle, or miss fire, or call things 
by their wrong names. And she has that blessed gift of 
Heaven, unfailing humour. Mr. Rattray, the enterprising 
journalist, and Mr. Ticke, hero of light comedy when he has 
the chance, are worthy of Dickens. Elfrida, the ambitious 
young woman from Sparta, U.S.A., failing to persuade 
Lucien and his a¢e/ier that she is a Raphael, rushes across 
the Channel to Fleet Street, and does her level best to take 
it by storm. Her hunger and thirst after success or 
notoriety, mixed with her sympathetic and admirable under- 
standing of art, and her magnificent conceit, make her a 
fascinating, but not very easy object of study. She takes 
herself with infinite seriousness, picks quarrels with her best 
friends on the sublimest and remotest of grounds, and when 
the painter who she thought, and with some reason, was 
her devoted lover, immortalises her motive power of egotism 
in his picture of the year, she tears the canvas in rags. On 
the other side must be placed her pluck, her general good- 
nature, and in spite of all her tricks and arts and escapades, 
her idealism and her loyalty to the art she quoted so much, 
but of which she had an inward vision that would have kept 
Kendal, had he married her, from the fate of a country 
squire. Successive blows come. The last is the attack on 
her novel in MS. by Mr. Jasper, a leading novelist and 
literary adviser to the firm of publishers to whom it had 
been submitted ; she had once kissed Mr. Jasper’s hand in 
She doesn’t thereupon 
reform out of her egotism, and behave like a reasonable 
being ever after. She just dies, and not altogether to make 
a sensation perhaps. A miserable failure of a life, doubtless, 
but who can wish she had stopped in Sparta, U.S.A. ? 


SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 


Mr. Foley returned late in life to St. Ann’s, an obscure 
watering-place in the south-western coast of England, merely 
because he had inherited property there, and with a very 
perceptible yawn. And the reader of the chronicles of St. 
Ann’s yawns, too, at the beginning, for the human nature 
that gave neighbourly greetings to Mr. Foley was not very 
stimulating. A very virtuous Radical nobleman, an evan- 
gelical, athletic colonel and his doting sister, a nondescript 
vicar and vicaress, are not promising. Mr. Norris leads us 
gently along, however, fully confident evidently of our 
‘desire to sympathise with the excellencies of his company, 
and then, before our final revolt, brings on to the scene a 
wild African explorer and lion-killer, and that irresponsible, 
beautiful animal, his daughter, Lola. They create diversions, 
and make complications. The plot thickens, and the hero, 
young Foley, by dint of having to make a rather difficult 
way through these complications, is tried, and developed, 
till we own in the end he is not such a poor thing as he 
seemed to be. Still he never rises to the height of deserv- 
ing a better fate than the hand of the mild anzemic daughter 
of the colonel. In spite of a vein of tragedy in it, your 
recollection of the book is that it is calmly pleasant, like a 
sleepy afternoon spent in well-bred company whom you have 
no manner of objection to. It is only when you remember 
Mr. Norris was your host that you wake up toa sense of 


- disappointment that you were not better amused. 


THE HON. STANBURY, and other Tales. 
Library. (Unwin.) 

It is right the Hon. Stanbury should take the book under 
his protecting title, for he rescued for the little time that 
remained to her on earth, at least one—he could do no 
more—of the spinster heroines from the horrors of a spinster- 
hood that was too hard for her, and with such gallantry 
that he seems almost to be, against his nature, the guardian 


By Two. Pseudonym 


. angel of such lonely ones as have been passed by and do not 


love their neglect. The Hon. Stanbury thought women a 
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bore ; they interfered with sport and digestion. Graces and 
tact he had none. He had a bovine shape, and he was 
greedy. Yet in defiance of his pious mother, his dignified 
brother, and his own lazy stupid habits, he married a poor 
half-starved danseuse, not a giddy young thing, but an 
elderly, struggling, respectable one, and was kind, nothing 
more. He was never outwardly the more interesting for 
his benevolence. “ During the whole lengths of such even- 
ings he would often repeat no remark more sentimental 
than some criticism of the cutlets they had had at dinner, 
or some opinion as to the precise extent as to which the 
entrails of a woodcock should or should not be served up 
with the delectable bird in its cooked state.” But the love 
story of this bovine bit of humanity is beautiful nevertheless, 
touched by a true artist’s hand. The same hand probably 
drew ‘‘ Poor Miss Skeat,” where we find ourselves one 
degree further into the shades of forlorn spinsterhood. But 
looked at sanely, there are more heartrending things in the 
world than the uncomely old maid hungering for beauty, 
and “the ‘swish’ of her draggled macintosh against 
the marble floor as she walked back to dream her barren 
dreams over the Antinous.” The third story has some 
good conversation in it, but its miseryjis too unrelieved, 
and we miss the art that in the other two made strokes so 
delicate, apt, and sure. 


IN VARYING MOODS. By Beatrice Harraden. (Blackwood.) 


_ Miss Harraden’s stories run from a very credible height 
indeed, down to a much lower level than the writer of 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ could be expected to reach. 
The first story in this volume is charming, but ‘‘ Sorrow and 
Joy,” and “ The Painter and his Picture,” are written in that 
terrible pseudo-poetic prose and allegorical manner so much 
affected by the unpromising amateur, that we are filled with 
wonder Miss Harraden has not chosen to forget they came 
from her hand. “ At the Green Dragon ” has real originality. 
Hieronymus we make friends with at once, and for always. 
He was a historian out of health, and he settled down at 
the Green Dragon for rest and quiet work. He won his land- 
lady’s full confidence, and one day she bade him serve the ale. 
“ He transferred himself, his pipe, and his book to the front 
kitchen, and prepared for customers. Hieronymus Howard 
had once been an ambitious man, but never before had he 
been seized by such an overwhelming aspiration as now 
,Possessed him-—to serve out the Green Dragon ale.” He 
was in a fever of excitement lest customers should not come. 
At last “he was rewarded: in a few minutes a procession of 
waggons filed slowly past the Green Dragon; he counted 
ten horses and five men. Would they stop? .... Yes, 
they did stop, and four of the drivers came into the kitchen, 
‘Where is the fifth?’ asked Hieronymus, sharply, having 
a keen eye to business.” Joan’s love story, and the parts 
played in it by the exciseman and Hieronymus, are pretty 
and pathetic. So pleasant and quietly humorous is the 
whole tale that if we saw a fault in it we shouldn’t mention 
it. In the other stories there is generally an incongruous or 
unconventional situation which is amusing or pathetic, and the 
folks have a delightful habit of quiet and sympathetic speech. 
That is the good side. The other is that all the tales being 
sentimental, they hover dangerously on the brink of the 
maudlin, and once or twice they topple over. 


THE SHEN’S PIGTAIL, and other Cues of Anglo-China Life. 
By Mr, M—. (Unwin.) 

‘The Shen’s Pigtail’ is one of the minor volumes of the 
Pseudonym Library. It has an interest as containing some 
vivid descriptions of Anglo-Chinese life, literal reports for 
the most part, we imagine. The first tale has the novelty of 
being a Chinese detective story. None of them have any 
artistic aim or achievement. They are the work of an 
amateur, very fair journalism, good enough to read and then 
to forget. But the series was not meant for this kind of 
thing, surely. 


IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD. By Alan St. Aubyn. 2 ‘vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


“ Alan St. Aubyn ” has written pleasant enough novels to 
make a reader of one of them take up another without mis- 
giving. But‘ In the face of the World’ has changed all 
that. It is a very depressing book ; after reading it we feel 
we have been underfed for days. It is a philanthropic 


novel, but that is not our quarrel with it. Philanthropists 
are persons of bone and blood and muscle like the worst of 
us, and their society, in or out of a novel, should be as 
robust as other people’s. But there is nothing and there is 
nobody robust here. ‘Tristram Lushington was heir to a 
brewery and millions, and he gave them up for conscience’ 
sake. The surrender had, of course, to include his sweet- 
heart, the high-born Mary, too. Then he joined a mission 
in the East End. Well, these were all manly things to do, 
and why was not a fine breezy story made out of them ? But 
he was a puling creature, and so were all his friends 
and companions, and they lived in a sodden atmos- 
phere. The one spark of life comes from the gouty old 
brewer, who once bitterly, and with some reason, remarked, 
“I did not know that my son had joined a sisterhood.” 
The tact is, everybody who crosses the pages, save the gouty 
brewer occasionally, is the shadow of a shadow. The breath 
of life is not in their nostrils ; and in the name of all the good 
causes the writer has at heart we appeal to her to endea- 
vour to make their service a less flabby affair. It doesn’t 
improve matters that Tristram comes in for his father’s 
baronetcy, a million of money—he had developed con- 
venient ideas about the stewardship of wealth—and Mary, 
who in the meanwhile had turned philanthropist too. 


OUTLINES. By Florence Henniker. (Hutchinson.) 


For all their apparent simplicity, a close examination of 
these short stories will reveal a good deal of ambition in 
their design. Unconventional studies of character, their 
writer’s aim is after quiet effects and subtle readings of the 
human heart and motives. There is a very deliberate 
attempt to fill in the ‘Outlines’ with fine work. The 
ambition is to some extent justified, for not one of the stories 
is commonplace, either in incident or treatment, and “A 
Statesman’s Love-lapse” just escapes being very successful. — 
But it leaves us, hardly less than the others, with the feeling 
that the writer is a clever amateur who might do much, and 
who yet might equally lose her way in straining after an 
artistic aim, very fascinating and very elusive. 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldrewood. 3 vols. (Mac- 
millan.) 

The great blot on this good story is the third volume. It 
has no right to exist at all, for the modern buccaneer dis- 
appears from our view in the second, and the third only 
chronicles the doings of the buccaneer’s admirer, Telfer, after 
he had turned serious and thought of settling in life. Telfer’s 
rescue by Miranda, and his domestic happiness with that 
admirable lady who combined all the barbarian virtues with 
the graces and accomplishment of civilisation, do not in the 
least make up for the fact that the real hero has disappeared. 
Hayston, the buccaneer, is of the conventional type, enor- 
mously strong, of great personal beauty and magnetic attrac- 
tion, brave and cruel and magnanimous, just as circumstances 
and his temper dictated. But the reality of the narrative 
largely makes up for the artificiality and conventionality of 
the hero’s type. Indeed, the story in the first two volumes 
is admirably told; having all the look of a record of actual 
adventure, only trimmed enough so as to leave out the 
irrelevant matter which is apt to creep into real accounts 
written @ premier coup. The descriptions of scenery, natives, 
and trading, legitimate and otherwise, in Samoa and the 
other South Sea islands, are admirable, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that so far as the writing is concerned, 
‘A Modern Buccaneer’ is the best thing Mr. Boldrewood 
has done. But, we repeat, the third volume is a mistake. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. By Mark Twain. (Chatto and Windus.) 

‘‘ By-and-by, Tom’s glory got to paling down gradu'ly, 
on accounts of other things turning up for the people to talk 
about, . . . and there warn’t no more talk about Tom to 
speak of, and you never see a person so sick and disgusted.” 
So he never rested till he found another adventure that 
should make his name famous. It was a balloon adventure, 
and the history of it may be added to the already very heavy 
mass of African travel literature. It won’t lighten it, for 
into Tom’s sick striving for fresh renown one cannot help 
reading the desperate exhaustion of his author's invention in 
this direction at least. Tom was a promising boy, in the old 
days. He is mostly conceited and sententious now. He 
says a shrewd thing or two; but all his adventures with 
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balloons, and lions, and tigers, and dervishes, and the in- 
congruity of American new humour meeting African bar- 
barism and strangeness, hardly do more than provoke a 
wearied smile. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE. By W. H> Wilkins and Herbert 
Vivian. 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

From Mr. Vivian (“ sometime editor of the Whirlwind”), 
one expects considerable breeziness ina novel. ‘The Green 
Bay Tree’ is a very elaborate, conscientious, and weighty 
work, but not at all breezy. It is doleful, in fact, for does 
it not chronicle the flourishing of the wicked man? Cory- 
ton, the central figure, is a, on the whole, successful cad. 
By dint of selfishness, meanness, and fraud, he makes for 
himself a precariously comfortable position in life. Tyr- 
connell, a good-natured weakling, is generally cheated and 
dies of consumption, brought on, we imagine, by the weary 
companionship of the most objectionable young woman of 
the pious order that we have met with in any novel for 
many a long day. Both novelists, however, are agreed in seeing 
a halo round her head. There is some really good work in the 
book, several careful studies of scenes and character. Both 
authors have taken themselves and their task very seriously, 
and with most fastidious conscientiousness are their respec- 
tive portions allotted to them in prefatory notes. - The blot 
on the book—but perhaps they would refuse to see it—is 
that much of the kind of society they paint is not worth 
while taking seriously at all. Idleness, frivolity, and luxury, 
are only fitly treated in satire, light and graceful, or savage, 
according to the satirist’s temper. But ‘The Green Bay 
Tree’ is not a satire, although its motto is “‘ Difficile est 
satiram non scribere.” No one need for a moment take the 
earlier scenes at Harrow and Cambridge as typical of the 
life of more than a small section of English lads, but the 
complacency with which the utter vulgarity of the interests 
and conduct of those chosen for description is chronicled 
causes one to pondez. 


A SON OF THE FORGE. By Robert Blatchford. (Innes.) 


_ William Horner was a son of the forge, having been born 
in the Black Country, and bred a chainmaker. But he 
found the forge a brutal parent, escaped, came to London, 
‘listed, fought in the Crimean war, came back and married, 
in the most romantic fashion, a waif he had met on London 
Bridge on his first miserable entrance into London years 
before, emigrated, and was happy ever after. It is a story 
of a very simple kind. There is no ambition in plot or in 
style. The characters are simple, and most of them com- 
monplace, but not many books of far more complicated 
design leave a reader with a greater feeling of respect. The 
general level of workmanship is good, its moral tone never 
descends to moralising ; its pictures of life are truthful, and 
its humour, if a scanty quantity, is genuine. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. 
II. 16th Century to Restoration. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS, 
in the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. Edited by E. Fasnacht. 
4s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

The second volume of Mr, Craik’s selections, including 
extracts from all the eminent prose writers from Bacon to 
Cudworth, has not the stamp of a distant epoch on it, but 
it has the more interest for a student of English prose. The 
names of Bacon, Donne, Burton, Hale, Hobbes, Howell, 
Rutherford, Browne, Walton, Fuller, Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor and Henry More, suggest wide variety and even 
opposition, in matter, point of view, and style. For the most 
part their characteristics are amply represented. Of the 
short preliminary criticisms very few are superfluous or com- 
monplace. Nearly all are suggestive, and contain something 
freshly put or something to be disagreed with, leading 
us to re-examine with interest the passage concerned. 
These are volumes of noble prose, inspiring and inspiriting. 

For the other book of selections it is impossible to say 
as much. It has‘excellent points: the criticism, some of 
it by eminent writers, is interesting and valuable, and it 
would be difficult to improve on the section devoted to the 


age of Louis XIV. But the extracts from that time to the 
Revolution are too meagre, and those from the Revolution 
to the death of Victor Hugo are not only meagre but, we 
venture to think, ill-selected. The criticisms, too, on recent 
writers are timid and not always intelligent. There are 
striking gaps. M. Pailleron is, of course, a writer of clever 
comedies, but if room was found for him why not for men 
of the rank of Maupassant or Villiers de l’Isle Adam ? © 


VISTAS. By William Sharp. The Regent Library. (F. Murray, 
Derby.) 

To put these little stories, allegories, dialogues, whatever 
you like to call them, into their present shape, demanded 
real literary and artistic skill, which we should not like 
to be thought to undervalue. But yet they are all wrong. 
Telling of passion and the struggle of the soul in darkness, 
of the most terrible themes, they hardly ever make us afraid 
or sorrowful. To ‘The Passion of Pére Hilarion’ one 
reader at least came with sympathy and desire to be im- 
pressed, found much matter for admiration in it, and yet at 
the most vital moment, in the most awe-inspiring surround- 
ings, laughed in a way that was deeply disappointing to him- 
self. Remorseful, he tried again with the same result. Of 
another, ‘ A Northern Night, Maeterlinck is quite evidently 
the inspirer. Now Maeterlinckism will not suffer imitation. 
It becomes absurd at once in any hands except his own. 
But when Maeterlinck makes you creep and shudder, he 
does it to some purpose. ‘There is a grim reality at the 
back of it all. Here there is no reality at all. Two lovers 
spending the night in a lonely hut have a fit of the shivers. 
As they skate home in the morning the fit has not passed 
off. Death and all kinds of horrors cross their path, but the 
disturber is not Death but a bodily messenger going for the 
doctor to corroborate the fact that an uninteresting old man, 
who would have married the girl had he lived, is dead. It 
is a most disappointing fizzle. So with the others. They 
are fine language, the echo, not the substance, of passion 
and strength. 


ALLEGRETTO. By Gertrude Hall. 
(Unwin.) 

A reader’s best thanks are due to the writer of gay verse, 
the rarest of all things in words to-day. Miss Hall’s verses 
are gay and graceful, and charming and unaffected. How 
seldom can one pile such pleasing adjectives on any kind of 
metrical achievements! After much uncertainty we have 
come to the conclusion that the best in ‘ Allegretto’ is 
Shadows.” 


“Mistress Caroline and I, 
Carolus, 
When June glorifies the sky, 
_ Go on formal walks together, 
And exhaustively the weather we discuss.” 


Carolus is the most patient and willing to be pleased of 
all lovers. 


Illustrated by Oliver Herford. 


“In truth, her deportment’s stiff 
And defiant ; 
But that form in sweet relief 
On the sunlit, grassy ground, 
When there comes a little mound,— 
See, how pliant!” 


And Mr. Herford’s pictures are almost as good as the 
verses, 


age coe gaara WORLD for 1893. By William Archer. 2s. 6d. 
Scott. 

Mr. Archer gives good reason for calling 1893 an annus 
mirabilis in the history of the modern English stage. Perhaps 
it may seem like a confession of poverty to cheer so lustily 
the special performances of last year, but then our poverty 
has been confessed long ago. Apart from their value as 
dramatic criticism the papers are of wide general interest, 
touching, and sometimes more than merely touching, on 
the literary and the social aspects of the plays, especially 
those that make some attempt to reflect the modern world 
truthfully on the stage. Mr. Archer’s verdict is occasionally 
very controvertible, but his criticism is always intelligent, 
intimate, and generous. In his pleasant introductory letter 


to Mr. Lowe, he defends his passionate love for all true arts 
of the stage, for the stage itself under all conditions, and he 
will have it he and his fellow-enthusiasts are not alone. 
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‘* What lover of literature confines his love to masterpieces ? 
Ultimately, on realising the shortness of life and the length 
of the British Museum Catalogue, he may read by the light 
of reason ; but he is no true bookman if his love of literature 
did not.grow out of a mere unreasoning passion for books, an 
itching of the fingers to turn the printed page, a lust of the 
eye after everything—except draughtboards—bound and 
lettered on the back.” 


A JOURNALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
(Hutchinson.,) 

Mr. Moore has taken many notes in the course of his career, 
and his bulky and garrulous volume leaves us with the im- 
pression that if he only had room and time, his good stories 
might have been still more numerous. It is always a great 
mistake to cull the stories from a book bristling with them. If 
you take the best one even, it has a poor look away from its 
setting, and you may so easily take the worst, and take away 
a book’s best chance. Mr. Moore has known journalists at 
home and abroad; with English, Irish, and Scotch ones he 
has a wide acquaintance, good and bad, drunk and sober. 
Among journalists, for the sake of his amusing reminis- 
cences, he includes reporters and proprietors. To pro- 
prietors of newspapers he is not complimentary. He has 
suffered, and now he repays, in biting reminiscences. Yet we 
gather Mr. Moore has had a good time as a journalist, and 
this is only natural in a man of social gifts and talents as a 
writer of fiction. Perhaps he is a little too hard on his un- 
successful brothers. Or is his inferential contention correct 
that want of success in the journalism of to-day means want 
of capacity? In aninteresting chapter called “ Outside the 
Lyceum Bill,” some new reminiscences of Mr. Irving will be 
found. 


SONNETS OF THE WINGLESS HOURS. 
Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 

There are a hundred sonnets here, and out of these only 
a few claim a high place for their poetic quality and work- 
manship. Yet there is not one idly made or slovenly in its 
dress. Art and books and nature, and, alas, human suffer- 
ing, which has been too neara companion of their writer, are 
themes round which he has woven thought that is never 
commonplacc , and words that have always dignity, and fre- 
quently melody, too. 


By Eugene Lee- 


CARMINA MARIANA. An English Anthology in Verse in Honour 
of or in relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Collected by Orby 
Shipley. 2nd Edition. (Burns and Oates.) 

There is so much that is delightful in this anthology to 
the praise of Mary that it seems ungrateful to find fault. 
But it leaves a good deal to be desired. It is “a work of 
piety,” and therefore poetical merit has not been made the 
main qualification for admission. If we cannot reasonably 
wish the editor’s object had been different, we can wish his 
ideas of what tended toa devotional spirit had been more 
intolerant, for there is a great deal of maudlin verse in the 
collection. The best anthology would perhaps be one 
which should include, in their own tongues, all the best 
hymns to Mary. But if such a plan could win no 
popularity, it still remains to say that some of the trans- 
lations here are poor. The arrangement and classification 
are chaotic. Yet with all its imperfections it is a treasure- 
house of religious fervour and tenderness. 


MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS DE -— (1780-1793), Memoires Inedits 
Recueillis par Walter H. Poilock. (Remington.) 
_ We suppose Mr. Pollock is the author of this little trifle 
in French and white vellum. Perhaps it is very stupid not to 
take this for granted, but it might be very impolite to suppose 
the French is not a Frenchman’s, and with the language we 
have no manner of quarrel. There are difficulties both ways. 
Why anyone should take the trouble to make so thin an 
imitation of cynical wit in one’s own tongue or another, and 
publish it with such dainty care, is difficult to comprehend. 
Says the hero of the Memoirs to his valet: * ‘ Il me semble 
que Monsieur de Sarrazétre n’aime pas mon vin de Bour- 
gogne. Coupez la gorge 4 Monsieur de Sarrazére.’ Aussitét 
dit, aussitét fait. Ce drame enveloppé de mystére fut 
beaucoup discuté 4 Versailles, le Marquis n’en parla qu’une 
fois. ‘Cet homme,’ dit-il, ‘m’ennuyait.’” The little book of 
about fifteen tiny pages of actual matter is hardly worthy of 


such an accomplished scholar and critic as Mr. Pollock. But 
ey publishers have done their very creditable best to hide 
the fact. 


CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. By H. N. Hutchinson. 14s, 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

This is a very fascinating book for readers scientific and 
non-scientific. The former will find it a convenient sum- 
mary of all the researches from Cuvier’s time till now, 
concerning the forms and features and habits of extinct 
animals. Others will find particularly stimulating to the 
imagination both the legends actually written on the rocks 
by the former presence of strange, unfamiliar creatures, 
and the ingenious guess work in the restoration of their 
external appearance, from bones and teeth, by Mr. Hutchin- 
son and the illustrator, Mr. Smit. 


STORY OF IRELAND. ByA. M. Sullivan. 2s, 6d. (Gill, Dublin.) 


The late Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s ‘Story of Ireland’ for 
young people is an old favourite. Written in a genial 
manner, concerned chiefly with the poetry and romance 
of the subject, and not a mere chronicle of facts and dates, it 
won its place quickly in the hearts of youthful readers. With 
its abundance of stories, heroic verse, and pictures—they 
are bad, but spirited—it is written on the only model on 
which healthy children will tolerate history. We are glad to 
welcome a new edition of it as testimony to its continued 
popularity. 

COUNT CAVOUR AND MADAME DE CIRCOURT. 


Unpublished Correspondence. 
lated by A. J. Butler. (Cassell.) 


As a supplement to Cavour’s biography this collection of 
letters is just interesting enough to justify their publication. 
Cavour was a somewhat formal letter-writer, and his corre- 
spondence with Madame de Circourt expresses rather esteem 
and general sympathy than intimate friendship. Nor is it 
very full of his own particular concerns and Italy’s. His 
letters to her husband, more taken up with politics, aré too 
scanty to be of value; while those from the lady to Count 
Nigra, beyond repeating her fervent devotion to the Italian 
cause as represented by Cavour’s policy, and her devotion 
to his memory, have little general interest at all. Madame. 
de Circourt had a famous sa/on, and played a considerable 
part in French politics and society till her death in 1863. 
Cavour found in her company, and in that of her friends, 
an intellectual stimulus, and at the same time a repose which 
were not to be had, he said, either in Italy or England. 
His strong and well-known desire for French sympathy 
with the Italian cause is visible throughout. The letters at 
least revive one’s impression of Cavour if they hardly throw 
a new light on him. 


Some 
Edited by Count Nigra. - Trans- 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


Reautations ror YounGc Autnuor’s PaGe. 

1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THE Bookman. (An 
infringement of this regulation ts the frequent cause af the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is comphed 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 

3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
if possible, in the next number. 

4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 
in one month, 

5. The terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application 


to the 
Editor of the Young Author's Page, 
bd ‘ Bookman’ Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, London, 
to whom all MSS. must be addressed. 
The Editor cannot guarantee that inquines concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month. 


A Few.—Shows considerable vigour and courage. The difficulty 
about publishing it would be that, as it is not extraordinarily good 
from a literary point of view, its art would not force its success, and, 
though quite up to the standard of stories in average periodicals, it 
would be there considered too unconventional, and, perhaps, even 
dangerous. 

Atastair.—Do you realise what a great ambition it is to be “ more 
than a minor bard?” ‘Tobe a bard at all is something, and perhaps 
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out of your beginnings something may spring. They are only seed. 
The promising verses are the Cavalier’s Song and the Eclipse. The 
“Miracle” has a good subject, but it is poorly handled. Throughout 
your metres are shaky, and you allow yourself such lines as “get 
plenty for to eat.” The fragments, except “ A Resolution,” are poor. 
‘“Kaledon” is middling. You have the impulse to write poetry and 
you frequently rise above the average of boy’s verse. I mean the 
criticism to be encouraging, but to be also an incitement to train your 
ear and your mind. : 

A. R.—The first difficulty of finding “‘a more permanent resting- 
place” for such a thing, is that unless you had a famous name, no 
magazine would accept an essay on such a much written about subject. 
The criticism is intelligent, but there is nothing new in it, and, as 
befits the place where it appears, there is much that is trite. 

Butrusu.—Metre wrong in the third line. Sounds pleasant, but 
it doesn’t mean very much. Whose are the “careless feet,” stanza 
3? Reading verse 1 and then verse 5,1 gather you sat up all night 
over your “memories.” Don’t. No. 2 also sounds pleasant. Did you 
mean me to fill in the missing line ? Surely you can get a suggestion 
from “ balm,” “ palm,” or “ psalm,” the evidently necessary rhymes. 
By-the-bye, “ path” does not rhyme with “hath,” except in the 
Midlands. ; 

C. E. G. D.—Try a comic paper. 
several times. 
“fad” ? 

Cymopoce.—Very nearly good. A little stiff and inharmonious. 
And the last line is too much of a platitude. 

DanesBury.—Fretty in sentiment, and correct in metre. 
words and images are trite and conventional. 

D. St. Recu_us.—The two of any real worth are the unnamed one 
“How strange would thoughts” and the Experiment. The latter is 
not yet made; it wants a great deal of working, and the other is un- 
finished. But both ate promising; they are not commonplace, they 
are poetical, and have considerable subtlety of feeling.. Work at 
these two. I don’t think much of the others. The sonnet is pon- 
derous, and the triolets, rondels, etc., are rather niggling. By-the-bye, 
I don’t follow all the train of thought in “ How strange.” Punctuation 
and construction are both loose. But it is the one that would have 
most chance of acceptance. 

E. Kuay.—No, I do not think practice and study would have that 
result. But they might have an equally good effect, by heightening 
and refining your appreciation of other verse than your own. 

Ex.r.—The “drawing book” looks very'amusing. Of course, such 
a thing can’t be criticised. It might be accepted, or not accepted, bya 
publisher of children’s books, and in a-case of this kind acceptance 
or rejection is everything. One doesn’t do it for practice in art or 
literature. If the pictures were done in colour it might be more 
popular. It is quite amusing and original enough to deserve success. 

F. G. B.-—Very pretty metre, but I’m not quite sure what it’s all 
about. I think the sound has run away with the sense sometimes. 
*“‘O love! O love! it was hard to love, when the answer did not 
come!” is not in accordance with the disinterested sentiment of the 
rest. ‘Gave unto my seeing—sight” looks at the first glance a 
striking line, but it doesn’t improve on acquaintance. “Swum” is a 
convenient rhyme to “dumb,” but it is not permissible. Your verse 
needs a tighter rein. 

Grip.—The story is good enough, though not remarkably interest- 
ing. You could probably write it much better. The beginning is 
poor. Descriptions, to be readable, must be written with more care 
and art and point. You might offer it to a minor magazine, but I 
should first advise your overhauling the composition and punctuation. 
And, I should say, the handwriting would be apt to prejudice any 
editor ina hurry. It looks so very young and unformed. 

Henry TemPLeton.—Fairly good on the whole, but a little mono- 
-tonous in style, as all stories are apt to be told in the manner you 
have chosen. It would have been more effective had you narrated 
the events as they occurred instead of the man’s recollection of them. 
Will might still have come into the plot. The most promising thing 
is the knowledge of human nature in the last sentence, but it is an 
unpopular kind of knowledge. 

H. R. M.—Very fair considering your opportunities, though hardly 
good enough to stand a chance of success. But as you must have got 
over a great many technical difficulties unaided, there is good hope 
you may do something yet. The story’s improbabilities are a little 
too prominent, The desperate author throwing the MS. into a street 
fire is not aconceivable picture. By-the-bye, you might read Anstey’s 
‘Giant’s Robe,’ which deals with your situation. As to minor matters, 
correct spelling and clean. copy are recommendations in an editor’s 
eyes, and you should be more precise’ in your distinction between 
sentences and paragraphs.. 

Kir.—Much common sense in both of them; in the second the 
practical advice is excellent ; but no poetry. 

Lov.—A most ingenious form of torture. Did you inventit? The 
ingenuity is the good point in the story, and you might have some 
- success with it in a minor magazine or paper. It is written ina style 

that passes muster in detective and highly sensational tales, 

Morna.—Very good, both of them. You may offer these to maga- 
zines with confidence that, at least, they deserve acceptance. Of the 
two versions of the last stanza of No. 1, the revised form is, on the 
whole, best; but line 4 in the other might be worth while keeping. 
In No. 2, is it not a mistake to change your rhyming system in verses 
2and4? The third verse is the weakest. The construction is diffi- 
cult to follow and not strictly correct. 

OENONE.—Very correct verse. Yes, it has unity. It is “on” the 
subject, not round about it. It leaves a rather monotonous impres- 
sion, as the subject is not dealt with in any fresh way, and it contains 
no strikingly eloquent lines. 
. verse-writing, if only the matter be within you. 

Pei. Me.i.—A pretty story, and nicely written. This kind of 


It is on the verge of being funny 
Couldn’t you have made the “ Israelite” die of his 


But the 


You have some skill in the craft of 


thing is very popular. I have no criticism on it to offer. 
a girl’s magazine by preference. 

“Rouce-Et-Norr.—The satire is a little antiquated. Perhaps it does 
fit some communities yet, but if so it might have been giver a less 
slangy form. . 

S. H. S.—Good and wholesome in tone and point.of view. As a 
story rather feeble. The cruel letter is not skilfully composed, and 
the temptation to suicide somehow leaves one unconvinced of its 
strength. Buta religious young men’s paper might accept it for the 
sake of its robust sentiment. Don’t use contractions. Is the strange 
word on 1. 7 actually “‘ brain-headed” ? 

Sotprer.—No, 1 would do excellently, in MS., for next St. Valen- 
tine’s day. No. 2 is magnificent in sentiment. You could easily 
induce your comrades to sing it to the very obvious tune. But with 
all due regard for patriotic feeling I think ‘the last line is a trifle too 
exclusive. No. 3 I can’t suggest a use for, but it is pretty and pleas- 
ing verse. 2 

Spero MetiorA.—No, this won't do at all, It ismaundering. You 
have mistaken, duubtless strong, but incoherent feeling for inspiration. 
The metres are all wrong. There is no such word as “‘ infinitite,” and 
“earnest” is used in a topsy-turvy sense. 

TenerRoruM Lusor Amorum.—No. 1a charming piece of gallantry. 
No. 2 a little heavy-footed for its subject. Your gallant and discreetly 
amorous verse must by this ‘time be enough to fill a volume. Have 
not the Chlorises and Daphnes and the others tried to persuade you 
to give a wider fame to their praises ? 

Timotuy.—I wish you may have success, but I don’t find this 
specimen very promising. It is very thin, neither serious nor amus- 
ing, doubtless good enough to start discussion when read at asociety, 
but nothing more. - Perhaps it is an unfavourable specimen. In any 
case, it is too slight to enable anyone to form a final view of your 
chances. 

W. P.—Of the prose sketches, the comic one is bad. It is the kind 
of thing that gets printed and read and laughed over, I admit, when 
it is perhaps only a trifle wittier than yours. But at the best it is poor 
work. The story of the old woman is much better, very creditable 
indeed, while the third is very good, and deserves acceptance. In 
local custom, character, and dialect, you ought to find a far better 
field than the one you have been aiming at in No.1. Sonnets next 
time. 

ZeTHus.—Rather wordy. It misses its chance of entrance to the 
light journals by its serious and moralising vein. And it is hardly 
gooc enough for anything else. But local newspapers print this kind 
of thing frequently. The opinions, and the expression of them, are 
quite creditable, though they do not call for special praise. 


Send it to 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BENNeErtT, W. H.—The Book of Chronicles, 7/6 .......++.+++.» Hodder 
BREWSTER, M. A.—Consoling Thoughts, 
CHAMBERS, Rev. A.—Our Life after Death, 2/6 net..,........+Laylor 
CosBBOLD, G. A.—Religion in Japan, 2/6 
Controversy of Zion, The, being the Miscellaneous Works of the late 

_ W. Christie, §/- Howell 

Discipleship the Scheme of Christianity, by author of ‘ The King and 

the Kingdom,’ 2/6:........+e++++++ Williams & Norgate 

J.—The Celtic Church in Scotland, 3/- K. S. 

E. H. G.—Little Rests by the Way..........++-eeeeeeeesElliot Stock 
= eet talks to children, perhaps a little over-sentimental in 
tone. 

FENTON, F.—St. Paul’s Epistles in Modern English, 1/-.. Digby, Long 
[ This translation may have its merits, and it certainly has not ail the 
defects which a version in “‘ modern English”’ might have. But we 
cannot conscientiously say tt gives a clearer account of the great apos- 
tle’s meaning than does the Authorised Version. If it had done so, 
something of literary form might have cheerfully been sacrificed. 
The translator's preface being a very individual production, is worth 
some attention whether or not one agrees with him as to the ‘* Pauline 
mine of scientific treasures.’’} 

FOWLER, T., and WILSON, J. M.—The Principles of Morals, 14/- 

Oxford Univ. Press 

GEIKIE, C.—The Bible by Modern Light, vol. 4, 6/-............Nisbet 

GRACEY, late Prof. D.—Sin and the Unfolding of Salvation, #e 


‘assmore 
Harpy, E. G.—Christianity and the Roman Government, Sf 


ngmans 
[See p. 84.] 

LockE, J.—An Essay concerning Human 2 vols, 

Clarendon Press 

Manual of Devotions for the Holy Communion, compiled from various 

sources, 2/- 

MOoUvLE, Rev. H. C. G.—The Pledge of His Love.............. Seeley 
[An earnest little manual for Church members on the Holy Com- 
munion. 

PARKER, } .—People’s Bible, vol. 22, Acts i.-xvi.,' 8/- 

Hodder & Stoughton 

PrLEIDERER, O.—Philosophy and Development of Religion, 2 vols, 

I - ne 
RIVINGTON, Rev. L.—The Primitive Church and the See of pone 16/- 
ongmans 

Sayings of the Lord Jesus Christ, arranged by J. W. Mackail, 3 
Reeves & Turner 
SHUTTLEWORTH, H. C., edited by.—Some Aspects of Disestablish- 
[A timely book. The question is discussed in six chapters from 
various standpoints, from the view of the Christian Socialist, of 
the historical expert, of the Liberationist, of the Church defender, 

and of the Reformer.} 
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SINCLAIR, D.—Lux Nature. Nerve System of the Universe. Stock; 
[Whatever science is in the book is clouded over by thick fumes of 
rhetoric... In his next edition the author should state his conclusions 
as to the subtle intercommunication of mind and matter in the 
universe in a short separate chapter with no fine language.| 

SMITH, H. A.—Things New and Old, Kelly 
[Sermons for the times by a layman. 

SPURGEON, C. H.—The Art of Illustration, 3/6.............. Passmore 
[ The third series of the iate Mr. Spurgeon’s addresses to the students 
of the Pastor's College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, is of special 
interest. Mr. Spurgeon had a genius for vivid illustration, and 
knowing its use in a popular ministry, he tried to teach the art of 
it to others, putting them on the scent of anecdotes, books, etc., and 
showing how the illustrations could be most effectively used. A 
specially interesting chapter is the one on‘‘ Books of Fables, Em- 
blems, and Parables.” 

STEAD, W. T.—If Christ came to Chicago, 2/6 

eview of Reviews Office 

THOROLD, Rt. Rev. A. W.—The Tenderness of Christ, 36. ...Isbister 

TREANOR, Rev. T. S.—Fasting Communion neither Primitive, nor 

Apostolic, nor Stock 

[4 age 9 reprinted from The Churchman, containing, in addition 

to the author’s remarks, the utterances of many Church authorities 
on the matter.) 

TrisTRAM, Rev. H. B.—Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, 5/- 

Hodder & Stoughton 
[Contains many vivid pictures and much picturesque information 
about travel and agricu ture and home lifein the East.) 

WALLER, B,—The Microcosm and the Macrocosm, an Essay in Philo- 


NEw EDITIONS. 


PIERCE, W., and Horne, G. S.—A Primer of Church ——- 6d. 

enson 

[An exposition of church membership, its duties and responsibilities, 
Jor use in the Congregational churches, Baptist and Independent.] 


FICTION. 


AmyvAND, A.—Only a Drummer Boy, 3/6 ...... 
ANDREAE, P.—Stanhope of Chester, a Mystery, 6/-....Smith & Elder 
BAYLOR, F, E.—Claudia, a Novel, 3 vols, 
Bray, C.—Sir Joseph’s Heir, 1/6 ....ccccccccccsecccesesesel's Warne 
[Had the story been meant as a farce pure and simple it might have 
been highly successful. As it is, the farcical situation is spoilt by the 
morals and the fine sentiment.] 
CARDELLA, G.—The Perfect Way of Honour, 3 vols, 31/6 
mnenschein 
. ye _ E.—A Daughter of To-day, a Novel, 2 vols, 21/- ..Chatto 
See p. 88. 
Davipson, H.C.—Mr. Sadler’s Daughters, 
Story of a Modern Woman, 6/- ...... Heinemann 
dee p. 88. 
Donovan, D.—Found and Jettered, 
Dunn, G.—Ked Cap and Blue Jacket, 3 vols, 25/6 ........Blackwood 
Fisker, S.—Jack’s Partner, and other Stories, 2/6 ........Gay & Bird 
FRANCIS, M. E.—The Story of Dan, 3/6 ........+++000s0++++eOsgood 
FIELDING, B.—In Verse and Out of It, 2/6............Digby & Lon 
(Sketches in prose and verse, some of them rather morbid, but all 
Showing ima, 
GERARD, D.—1 he Rich iss Riddell, 6/- »»Blackwood 
GOULD, S. B.—The Queen of Love, a Novel, 3 vols, 31/6.... Methuen 
GoDKIN, G. S.—il Mal Occhio, or the Evil Eye, 3/6 ....Sonnenschein 
Gorpon,, J.—A Puritan Pagan, a Novel, 5/-.......++++++-Gay & Bird 
a arying Moods, Short Stories, 3/6 .... Blackwood 
p. 89. 
HAINAULT, L.—Time and the Player, 3/6 ......+.s0-+eee0+e+e UnWin 
Harcourt, A.—For Love and 2 vols., & Hall 
Houston, J. D. C.—The Daughter o Leontius, 
JOCELYN, Mrs. R.—For One Season Only, a Sporting Novel, ae 


ite 
M.—Eyes Like the Sea, translated by R. 6/- 


wrence & Bullen 

KENNARD, Mrs. E,—Wedded to Sport, 2/-......++..+0++F. V. White 

Lyncu, L. L.—A Dead Man’s Step, UNWIN 

McNUuLTY, E.—Misther O’Ryan, Amold 

[An Irish story of far more than ordinary ability. The plot seems 

@ little far-fetched, but the characters are drawn with a firm hand.] 

MERRIMAN, H. S.—With Edged Tools, 3 vols., 31/6..Smith & Elder 

MIDDLETON, C.—The Fool of Destiny, 3 vols., 31/6..Hurst & Blackett 
MIDDLEMASS, J.—The Mystery of Clement Dunraven, 3 vols., 31/6 


Digby & Long 

[Not up to the general level of this writers work.] 

OLIPHANT, Mrs.—The Prodigals and their Inheritance, 2 vols., 21/- ; 

The Second Son, 3/6 . 

PLAYNE, F. C.—Indian Pickles, illustrated, 2/-............+.C.K.S. 

PaRKER, G.—The Translation of a Savage, Ky Sere 

PouUSHKIN, A.—Prose Tales, translated . Keane, 6/-........Bell 

Pryce, R.—Winifred Mount, a Novel, 2 vols., 21/-.......... Methuen 

Ross, T. D.—In a Kingdom by the Sea..........++..+...A. Gardner 
[ There is considerable force in this Highland love-story, which is told 
with much sympath and restraint. | 

RoBertTs, M.—The Purification of Dolores Silva, and other Stories, 3/6 


ood 
SanBorn, K.—A Truthful Woman in Southern California, 3/6 S. Low 
Situ, C. E.—For Better, for Worse, 2/-...0....seeeseeece1eCeK.S. 
Sts 4 A.—In the Face of the World, 2 vols., 21/-......Chatto 
ee p. 89. 
SQuANCE, H. S.—Miss Mackerell Skye, a Fairy Tale, 3/6......Unwi 
Swan, A. S.—A Foolish Marriage, 


[A very pleasantly written and pathetic story of. Scottis ‘fel . 
indus 


Chatto & 
VENN, Mrs.—The Husband of One Wife, 3 vols., 316 
urst & Blackett 


WeEyYMAN, S.—Under the Red Robe, 2 vols., 21/-.......... Methuen 

M: E.—Pembroke, a Novel, 

Wynn WILLIAMS, N.—Tales and Sketches of Modern Greece, o a 
u 


[ The stories are slight, but some of them are vivid and picturesque. 
And the dullest deserve to be sent out in better type and paper. It ts 
hard on a book to be so treated.} 


.. NEw EDITIONS, 


ALLARDYCE, A.—The City of Sunshine..............+++. Blackwood 
[We are glad to see that the popularity of the author's ‘ Balmorat’- 
has created a demand for his earlier and still more notable novel.) 

Ausyn, A.—The Master of St. Benedict’s, 2/-.....++++++++++eChatto 

CRAWFORD, F. M.—Marion Darche, 

GOULD, S. BARING —Cheap Jack Zita, Methuen 

HuGo, V.—Les Misérables, translated by C, E. Wilbour, ee 

ibbings 


Kary, C, F.—The Two Lancrofts, 
MACDONALD, G.- Stephen Archer, Low 
[Half a dozen of Dr. Macdonald s shorter tales, domestic and poetic. 
With the exception of ** Photogen and Nycteris,” they are rather 
commonplace, but amiable and refined in tone.] ‘ 
Norxis, W. E.—The Countess Radna, 
[An exceptionally clever of character.) 
OLIPHANT, Mrs.—A Country Gentleman and his Family, 3/6 A 
Macmillan 
[One of Mrs. Oliphant’s pleasant novels. The subject gives her 
rtunity for describing what she knows best of all, English country 
life and domestic character. | 
Scott, Sir W.—Betrothed, Dryburgh edition, vol. 19, 5/- ; Woodstock, 
Border edition, 2 vols., 12/-....++e0+++.Black; Nimmo 


POEIRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
AKERMAN, W.—The Cross of Sorrow, A Tragedy in Five Acts, 6/- Bo 


Bard of Dimbovitza, Roumanian Folk Songs, 2nd Series, collected by 
HH. Vacaresco, 20/6. 
Beowulf, ed. with Textual Foot-notes by A. J. Wyatt, 8/6 
- Camb. Univ. Press 
CHAUCER.—Complete Works, edited by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 16/-. 
COLBORNE-VEEL, M.—The Fairest of the Angels, and other abe 6 
. Cox 
[Some of the shorter lyrics are much above the average, being clear 
in thought and musical in expression. The merits of the collection 
are considerable. 
DanIigt, R. B.—Chapters on Modern Music, 7/6 ...+++..++++E. Stock 
Dott, R. C.—Lays of Ancient India, 7/6.. ..eseseseseseeee+K. Paul 
EHRLICH, A.—Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present Time, with 
cee 
FULLARTON, R. M.—Lalian Songs and German Lyrics....Biackwood 
[There is some pretty sentiment among the Scotch Base vy but the 
translations from Goethe and Heine are very poor, the original 
n—well, the matter of them would look naked enough 
im nglish. 
HAMILTON, E. L.—Sonnets of the Wingless Hours, 3/6 ........Stock 
IssEN, H.—Brand, a Dramatic Poem, translated by F’. E, Garrett, 10/6 
URWIM 
Lyncu, A.—A Koran of Love Remington 
[Outwardly this is a pretty book, and there is a great deal of nice 
language inside and very poetical sentiments. But we haven’t found 
anv poetry in it. | 
MAITLAND, J. A. F.—Masters of German Music, Illustrated, 5/- 


‘ood 
ORPEN-PALMER, H. H.—Jezebel, a Dramatic Poem ........E. Stock 
[‘* Fezebel” is a worthy poem. There is me f good blank verse in it, 
and the treatment of the a ts agut - But it needs an effort 
to read it, for there are no lights and no green spots by the way.) 
PaRKER, G.—A Lover’s Diary, Songs in Sequence, 5/- ......Methuen 
Paton, F. N.—Bards and the Birds, illustrated, 7/6 Reeves & Turner 
Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses, 3/6 .ssccesececesevecsceseee Bell 
Race, F. W.—Quorsum ? The Cry of Human Suffering, a ro 6/- 
ivington 
SmyTHE, A.—Sir Dunstan’s Daughter, and other Poems, 3/6 re 
: Digby & Long 
STEELE, Ca D.—My China Sweetheart. eeererese Ideal Pu ishing Co. 
[A little book of verses, mostly foolish and maudlin.] 
TOLLEMACHE, B.L.—The Early Bird, and other ae Plays 
emington 
[Very but more than a trifle dull. It would 
the tiveliest and most inventive of actors to make them * go off.’’| 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


CASSELL.—History of England, vol. 7.....ecssesesessseessess Cassell 
Cavour (Count) and Madame de Circourt, unpublished correspondence 
Cealariads ed. by Count Nigra, trans. by Butler, 10'6 ......Casse 
ep. gl. 
CHEETHAM, S.—A History of the Christian Church during the First 
Six Centuries, 
[4 full and accurate summary drawn from the best authorities. A 
chronological table and maps add to its usefulness. It is mainly de- 
signed for the al reader, but as constant and precise reference ts 
= to authorities, it forms an excellent guide to more detailed 
study. 
Marlborough, Life of, by General Lord Wolseley, 
Coir, G. A. J.—The Gipsy Road, a Journey from Krakow to Kob- 
Hentz, cess Macmillan 
Conway, W. M.—Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Hima- 
layas, Illustrations and Map, 31/6 net’ .......... Unwin 
[See p. 83-] 


: 
[A tale of Cromwell's days. There is some merit and readableness ae 
in the which is almost spoilt by the affectedness and sentimen- 
tality of the style.) eee 
Zota, E.—Money, translated by E. A. Vizetelly, 3/5 .....++. Chatto 
[See p. 88.] 
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Davis, R. HARDING.—The Rulers of the Mediterranean, 6/- 
Gay & Bird 
eons Harding Davis is a charming writer, and in describing even 
ackneyed places and things he is very readable. These papers on 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Cairo, Athens,and Constantinople are pleasanter 
than most travel records. English readers will find the chapter on 
*‘ The Englishman in Egypt” of special interest to them, and the 
or jamal of an impartial American ts not to be dismissed as value- 

ess. 

R. K.—Society in China, illustrated, 
FINLASON, C. E.—A Nobody in Mashonaland, 5/- ........G. Vickers 
F1TZGERALD, E.—Letters, 2 vols., 10/- Macmillan 
Garrick, David, by J. Knight, with Etched Portrait by W. Boucher, 
10/ net Paul 
Grant, General Sir H., the Life of, edited by H. Knollys, 2 vols., 21/- 


Blackwood 
Johnson’s Life of Pope, with Introduction by F. Ryland ; Life of Swift, 


2/- each ee bell 
Kirkham, Gavin: A Record and a Tribute, by F. Cockrem, 2/6 
Morgan & Scott 
LorTIE, W. J.—A Brief Account of Westminster Abbey, illus., oe 
eelev 
Lortus, Lord A.—Diplomatic Reminiscences, second series, 2 vols., 
Luptow, E., Memoirs of, edited by C. H. Firth, 2 vols., 36/- : 
Oxford Univ. Press 
MAcRrItTcHik, D.—Scottish Gypsies under the Stuarts, 6/- net Douglas 
MontTsBarD, G.—Among the Moors, Sketches of Oriental Life, 16/- 
Low 
N’Zav, B.—Travel and Adventures in the Congo Free State, 14/- 
, Chapman & Hall 
Prior, H.—Ascents and Passes in the Lake District, with Map, etc., 
2/\ 
RAE, J.—Eight Hours for Work, 4/6 net.................. Macmillan 
Records of the Tercentenary Festival of the University of Dublin, 
July, 1892, 10/6 sees Longmans 
SCOLLARD, C.—On Sunny Shores, 5/- ..++++se+s+e+e00-.Gay & Bird 
{Very readable chats on happy wanderings in England and the Con- 
tinent and in Syria, with many tempting hints to wanderers of leisure. 
The illustrations, too, are delicate and suggestive. | 
SEELEY, A.—The Great Globe, First Lessons in Geography, 2/6 


eeley 

STEVENS, C. E.—Sources of the Constitution of the United States, 6/6 

Situ, G. B.—Leaders of Modern History, Biographical 
H. Allen 

TarneE, H.—The Modern Régime, vol. 2, 16/- ....... LOW 


ToRRENS, W. M.—History of Cabinets, from Union of Scotland to 
the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal, 2 vols., 36/- 

W. H. Allen 

WAKEMAN, H. O.—Europe, 1598-1715, 6/- 

WOLVERTON, Lord.—Five Months’ Sport in Somali Land, illus., 7/6 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
Aristophanes’s Wasps, eu. by C. E. Graves, 3/6....Camb. Univ. Press 


Asiatic Origin of the Oceanic Languages, with Introduction by Rev. 
D. MacDonald, 10/6 net ............ Melville 


Bell’s Modern Translations. Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris, 1/-....Bell . 


[/t cs a good idea to issue Miss Swanwick’s well-known and excellent 
translations separately. They are“ cribs” of a literary quality, and 
students of German literature without a teacher will find them of the 
utmost service. | 
Blackie’s School and Home Library, 1/4 each vol. ............Blackie 
iS capital series. The volumes we have seen, Southey’s Life of 
‘elson, Watertsn’s Wanderings, Dana’s Two Years before the 
Mast, and Anson’s Voyage round the World, are suitably edited for 
young readers, well printed and bound. Some young folks’ reading 
time at school should be pleasant enough. | 
BROCKELMANN, C.—Lexicon Syriacum, Part 1, 4/- net T. and T. Clark 
BoweER, J. A.—Simple Experiments for Science Leaching, 2/6 C. K. S. 
Czesar’s Gallic War, Book 7, ed. by Allcroft and Mason, 4/6......Clive 
CARNEGIE, D.—Law and Theory in Chemistry, 6/- ........ Longmans 
CATALOGUES— 
Academy Notes, 1894, ed. by Henry Blackburn, 1/-........:. Chatto 
llustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 3/- ................Chatto 
»» National Society of the Fine Arts, Paris, 
B/D Matto 
[Zhree handbooks, which one looks for every year with interest. The 
Academy Notes being low in price cannot, of course, give nearly so 
many illustrations, as the Salon and Champ de Mars’ catalogues, but 
this year, as formerly, one feels it might allow itself a more intelli- 
gent choice of pictures. 
EwIna, J. A.—The Steam Engine, 15/- ..........Camb. Univ. Press 
GorE, J. E.—The Worlds of Space 
[A series of popular and very readable articles on astronomical sub- 
jects. They require no preliminary mathematwal knowledge for 
their enjoyment, and few books, save one or two of Procter’s, are more 
calculatea to arouse interest in astronomy, and turn general readers 
into. students. 
HUTCHINSON, Rev. H. N.—Creatures of Other Days, 14/- 


[s hapman & Hall 
ee p. GI 


uvenal’s Satires, I, 3, 4, ed. by A. H. Allcroft, 3/6..............Clive 
tin Prose Versions, contributed by various Scholars, ed. by G. G. 


Ramsay, 21/- net. ........ Univ. Press 
R. B.—Modern Dogs of Great Britain: The Terriers, 


LisTER, J.— Cotton Manufacture, illustrated, 7/6 ..........Lockwood 
Livron, Capt. A. de.—Anglo-Russian Marine Dictionary, 7/6 ..Low 
MACLAGAN, T. 1.—The Royal Dictionary, 2/6........Nelson 
MARSHALL (late A. M.)—Biological Lectures and Addresses, 6/- Nutt 
MorTIMER, J.—Cotton from Field to Factory, illus., 2/6 net..Gibbings 
NISBET, J.—Studies in Forestry, a Short Course of Lectures. 6/- net 
Oxford Univ. Press 


Ottver, J.—Milk, Cheese, and Butter, illustrated, 7/6......Lockwood 
RuitcuHre, F.—A First Latin Verse Book, 2/- 
Roses, T. K.—The Metallurgy of Gold, 21/-.... eoee Griffin 


» Royal Academy Pictures, 1894. In five parts, I/- each ........Cassell 


[The reproduction ts as usual careful, and on a large enough scale to 
give one a distinct idew of the pictures. The selection is a popular 


one. 
Select Specimens of the Great French Writers in the 17th, 18th, and 
¥ 19th Centuries, ed. by E. Fasnacht, 7/6 ......Macmillan 
ce p. 


90. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, “‘ Junior School Shake- 
speare,”” Blackie 
As good an edition as any teacher of junior classes need desire. | 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Questions on, by J. ~~ ]- 
elfe 
[Useful to teachers. The questions on grammar, etymology, metre, 
and the other technical parts of the play are numerous, and those on 
the matter are well adapted for testing the pupils’ intelligence. It 
may be used with any edition. Test-papers printed on perforated 
leaves = be found at the end, and there are blank pages interleaved 
or notes. 
siixare: R. B.—A Handbook to the Birds of Great Britain, 6/- 
J W. H. Alien 
SMITH, J.—Monograph of the Stalactites and Stalagmites of the 
Cleaves Cave near Dalry, 7/6........+000+++e00E. Stock 
SOMERVILLE, A. A., and ByRNE, L. S. R.—Primary German Exer- 
CISES, 2/- NEt 
TWEEDIE, Major-General W.—The Arabian Horse, his Country and 
People, 63/0... DIACKWOOd 
Vergil’s Aeneid. -Books, i.-iii., translated by A. H. Bryce, 1/-....Bell 
[An admirable translation for the purpose for which it 1s intended— 
Jor general English reading. It is literal enough to be of use to 
students of the Latin text, also.) _ 
Wricut, E. B.—The Law of Principal and Agent, 18/- ..,,,.Stevens 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austin, A.—The Garden that I Love, 9/- ......00++.+++++ Macmillan 
[See p. 85] 
BROOKE, S. A.—Tennyson, his Art and Relation to Modern Life, 7/6 
[See p. 86] Isbister 
CosTLEY, Favourite Authors, 3/6 
Crump, J. F.—Greetings in the Market, and other Social Sketches 


S. Marshall 
[Good-natured and almost humorous 
DALE, O.—Strange Stories of Strange People, 3/6 ..........+. Henry 
Emerson, P. H.—Welsh Fairy Tales and other Stories, 2/- ....Grevel 
Evans, G. D.—The Non-Commissioned Officer’s Guide to Promotion, 
2/ Gale & Polden 
Fallen Angels, a Disquisition upon Human Existence, by One of Them, 
say & Bird 
FEttTon, H.—Creation, its Law and Religion, 5/- ............ Stewart 
[Zhe confident author sees how * all earthly miseries are explained,” 
and *‘ the great controversies of the day settled.” His courage will be 
in itself a tonic to readers who do not find in his pages any new 
panacea for the ills of the world.]| 
Gisson, G. H,—Ironbark Chips and Stockwhip Cracks, illus., 5/- 


Longmans 

Golden Thoughts for Noble Men and Women, selected by M. M. 

Braddyll, 2/6 net....-..... oe Macmillan 

GRAHAM, D. S.—The New Werther, or The Wealsman’s Wrath, pi net 

Allenson 

Evidently a remarkable book, written in the style of an over-excited 

‘ean Paul ; we can see no resemblance to Werther. lts matter is, we 

gather, concerned with social reform, but whether its purpose be 

a = not, one perusal has not given us assurance enough to 
clare. 

GRAND-CARTERET, J.—L’Année en Images, 1893 ... Maison Quantin 
[A collection of French and other caricatures —political, social, and 
miscellaneous, with a very readable and entertaining preface by the 
editor, M. ean Grand-Carteret. The caricatures are a very 
amusing reminder of recent events, but after looking at them appre- 
ciatively, one may not echo the words of the preface, ‘* De toutes parts 
image monte et la litterature baisse.’’ | 

Grapho, The Manual of Graphonography, 2/- ....0+..+e....++ Morrish 
[An exposition of a new system of shorthand, with test exercises.] 

LABILLIERE, S. P. de.—Federal Britain, 6/- ..........000000++5+ LOW 

Lanpon, J.—The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class 

MacCunn, J.—Ethics of Citizenship, 4/6 net.............. Macmillan 

MANTEGAZZA, P.—The Art of Taking a Wife, 5/-........ Heinemann 

PowWELL, Lieut.-Col. W. H.—The Army Officer’s Examiner, 20/- 

Gay & Bird 

Senn, C. H.—Recherché Side Dishes, 3/6 ...........+++++.. Haddon 
[A treasure to the housewife with ambitions, containing more than 
500 receipts for hors d’auvres, savouries, salads, Oriental dishes, etc. 

hey are all pronounced to be reliable’ and ‘‘ workable.’ 

SKYRING.—Builder’s Prices, 1894, Simpkin 

SouTHAM, A. D.—Typewriting as a Means of Earning a Livelihood 2/- 

Whittaker 

TITMARSH, M. A. (W. M. Thackeray)—Loose Sketches, from the 

Britannia, 184°, 5/- net. 

WEstT, J. M.—The Elements of Military Topography, 2/6......Clowes 

WILDE, G., and Dobson, J.—Natal Astrology, 10/6..Occult Book Co. 
[This is a very abstruse and difficult book to master. For those on 
whose hands time hangs heavy, and who don’t play chess, it would 
afford endless employment. The horoscopes of many famous person- 
ages are given, including that of Mr. Gladstone.] 

WILKINSON, S.—The Great Alternative, a Plea for a National Policy, 


NEw EDITIONS. 


ABEL, R.—Cricket, and How to Play It, 6d. .........000++00++0eDean 


[Hints for beginners, with the rules of the Marylebone Club. Clear, 
practical in tone, and cheap. Schoolboys will find no more convenient 


ide.) 
Alden’s Sixpenny Guide to Oxford Oxford 
[Twentieth edition of a we serviceable and handy guide, with plan 
lustrations.] 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between April 15th and May 15th, 1894 :— 


LONDON, E.C. 


1. Lombard Street in Lent. 3s. 6d. 
(Elliot Stock.) 
2. If Christ Came to Chicago. Stead. 2s. 6d. 
(Marshall.) 


3. A Cup of Cold Water, 
3s. 6d. (Low.) 

4. Physicians’ Testimony to Christ. Clarke. 
6s. (Christian Evidence Society.) 


Morlais Jones. 


5. How we got our Bible. Smith. 1s. 
(Bagster.) 
6. To Right the Wrong. EdnaLyall. 6s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


LONDON, 
1. The Yellow Book. Vol. 1. 5s, net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
2. Astrophel, and. other Poems. By Swin- 
burne. 7s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


3. Tennyson. By Stopford Brooke. 7s. 6d. 
(Isbister.) 

4. If Christ came to Chicago. By W. T. 
Stead. 2s. 6d. (Office of Review of Re- 
views.) 

5. Money. By Zola. 3s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


6. Man and Woman. By Havelock Ellis. 6s. 
(Walter Scott.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 
1. Weyman: A Gentleman of France. 
2. Yachting. 2 vols. (Badminton.) 


3. Harraden: In Varying Moods. 

4. Moore: Esther Waters. 

5. The Yellow Book. Vol. 1. 

o. Royal Academy Pictures. 

7. Webb: The History of Trade Unionism. 


MANCHESTER. 
1. Drummond’s Ascent of Man. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
2. Maccunn’s Ethics of Citizenship. 4s. 6d. 
net. 


3. Marie Corelli’s Barabbas. 6s. 

4. J. M. Jones’s The Cup of Cold Water. 
38. 6d. 

5. Zola’s Money. 3s. 6d. 

6. Mrs. Ward’s David Grieve. 2s. 6d. 

The first two books on this list are pub- 
lished at net prices, and yet the public make 
no complaint. It is also worthy of notice 
that the first, second, and fourth are sent out 
by the publishers in a neat cover, with the 
title printed on it, which enables the book- 
seller to keep his stock in good condition. 


LIVERPOOL. 
1. Te Right the Wrong. 6s. 
2. Ruskin on Music. §s. net. 
3. Esther Waters. 6s. 
. The Raiders. 6s. 
. Stickit Minister. 5s. 
. If Christ Came to Chicago. 2s. 6d. 


LEEDS. 


Marcella. 

. Moore’s Esther Waters. 

. Hutton’s Contemporary Thought. 
Academy Notes, 

. Blatchford’s Son of the Forge. 

. Swinburne’s Astrophel. 


BRADFORD. 
. *Esther Waters. Moore. 6s. 
2. The Yellow Book. Vol. 1. 
(Mathews & Lane.) 
. Lombard Street in Lent. 3s, 6d. (Stock.) 
. Tennyson. Brooke. 7s. 6d. (Isbister.) 
. Ships that pass in the Night. 
3s. 6d. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
. Stoughton’s Recollections. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


NS 


(Scott.) 
5s. net. 


a 


HULL. 
. Esther Waters. 6s. 
- In Varying Moods. 3s. 6d. 
. The King’s Assegai. 3s. 6d. 
. Adventures of a Younger Son. 5s. 
. Scott’s Million Library. 
. Zola’s Money. 3s. 6d. 


BURNLEY. 
1. The Raiders. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
2. Barabbas. By 
(Methuen.) 
- Bartholomew's Handy Atlas of England 
and Wales. 5s. (A. & C. Black.) 


*The sale of this book was increased by the 
Bradford Free Library “‘top-shelving ” it. 


Marie Corelli. 6s. 


Harraden. ' 


4. To Right the Wrong. By EdnaLyall. 6s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) ; 

5. Marion Darche. By F. Marion Crawford. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 

6. The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. 
6s. (Heinemann.) 


EDINBURGH. 

. The Raiders. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) ; 

2. In Varying, Moods. By Beatrice Harra- 
den. 3s.6d. (W. Blackwood & Co.) 

- Tom Sawyer Abroad. By Mark Twain. 

3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 

4. If Christ Came to Chicago. By W. T. 
Stead. 2s. 6d. (Review of Reviews 
Office.) 

5. James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 
By P. Hay Hunter. 3s. 6d. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 

6. The Yellow Book. Vol. I. 5s. net. (Elkin 
Mathews & Lane.) 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 

. If Christ Came to Chicago. W. T. Stead. 
. In Varying Moods. Beatrice Harraden. 
. A Gentleman of France. Weyman, 
. Yachting. Badminton Library. 
- Social Evolution. Kidd. 

A good sale continues for several of the 
new novels. Cheap edition of ‘ Yellow Aster’ 
eagerly looked for. 


GLASGOW. 
1. Evolution and Christianity. By J. !verach, 
D.D. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Philosophy and Development of Religion. 
By Dr. Pfleiderer (Gifford Lecturer). 2 
vols., 15s. net. (Blackwood.) 
3. Supernatural in Christianity. Lectures in 


reply to Dr. Pfleiderer. 2s. (T. & T. 
Clark.) 
4. Social Evolution. By B. Kidd. 1os. net. 


(Macmillan.) 

5. James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. By 
P. Hay Hunter. 3s. 6d. (Oliphant.) 

6. Pleasant Places: Words to the Young. By 
R. S. Duff, D.D., Minister of Free St. 
George’s, Glasgow. Is. 6d., or in extra 
binding, 1s. 9d. (Oliphant.) 


ABERDEEN. 
1. Woodstock, Border Waverley. 2 vols. 
12s. 
2. Prof. Huxley’s Collected Works. Vols. 1 to 
7. 5s. each. 
. The Temple Shakespeare. Separate plays. 
Is. each, net. 
. Iverach’s Evolution and Christianity. 2s.6d. 
. Hutton’s Criticisms on Contemporary 
Thought, etc. 2 vols. 10s. 
. Tennyson, His Art, etc. 7s. 6d. 
DUNDEE. 
1. Barabbas. Ry Marie Corelli. 6s. 
(Methuen. ) 
By S.R. Crockett. _ 6s. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


uk 


2. The Raiders, 


3. The Paris Salon Catalogue. 3s. (Chatto 
& Wind us.) 

4. Blackburn’s Academy Notes. 1s. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


Both the stationery and book trade very 
quiet here, and have been for some time past. 


TRADE NOTES. 
LONDON, W. 

Messrs. H. S. Nichols and Co., booksellers, 
of 3, Soho Square, W., have opened a branch 
establishment at 41, Quai des Grands Augus- 
tins, Paris, for the purchase and sale of rare 
books and prints. 


LONDON, E.C. 
The second-hand trade is quiet since Whit- 
suntide. Fair demand for works relating to 
Marriage, America, Isle of Wight, Mystics, 


etc., etc, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

(1) New and second-hand booksellers com- 
plain of the dulness of trade in Birmingham. 
Travellers say they have great difficulty in 
getting orders. Ata sale by auction near Bir- 
mingham this week a set of the Christian 
Observer, 68 vols., 8vo, uniformly bound in 
half-calf, was knocked down to a private buyer 
for one shilling! The buyer, smiling, re- 
marked, “ They will do to give to some work- 
house.” 

(2) The sale of novels is astounding; never 
before has the novelist had such a golden 


time. It is worthy of note that the sale is 
chiefly to the overworked—to lawyers, to 
doctors, to merchants, and the like. The 
historical romance is in great demand. The 
sale of “economic literature” is also very 
great. We find the clergy of large and popu- 
lous parishes are the chief buyers of the new 
books dealing with the social problems of our 
time. 

LIVERPOOL. 

(Second-hand.) 

Business very quiet this month. Little has 
been done except in educational books, text- 
books of medicine and science, etc., and fic- 
tion. Slight inquiries for Swinburne and 
Stevenson. Of recent writers, Mr. Crockett 
has the greatest following. 

The sale of Mr. Robertson Gladstone's 
Library by Messrs. Branch and Leete took 
place last month, where good prices were the 


rule. 
LIVERPOOL. 

Trade in Liverpool is very inactive and dull, 
and the year promises at the present to be as 
depressed as the preceding one. 

The political outlook, combined with the 
flagging state of the shipping and other 
Lancashire staple industries, ;account for it, 
doubtless, 

BRADFORD. 

Two of the Bradford leading booksellers, 
independently of others in the trade, com- 
menced May Ist to close their establishments 
on Tuesdays at 1 o'clock. 


HEREFORD. 
Mr. Thos. Carver's Catalogue of Books 
relating to Herefordshire and adjacent 
counties (including Wales) is in the press. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Lists of Books Wanted have occasionally to be 
omitted owing to the senders’ names and ad- 
dresses not being attached. 

C. T. ALLEE, 139, Hicu St., Newport, 
or WIGHT. 
The Ring and the Book. 
Raye’s Tour in Isle of Wight. 


Tomkins’ 
Calvert’s 
J. S. AMOORE, 28, Hicu Sr., 


Common. 
Bartlett's History of Wimbledon, 
Any books on Wimbledon. 
Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. 


ANDERSON & SON, Dumrries. 
Harper’s Rambles in Galloway. 
S. C. Hall’s Book of Memories. 
Bennett's Pilgrim’s Progress, 4to. 
Hogg’s Life and Times of Dr. Wightman. 
Reid’s Moorland Rhymes, if cheap. 
Tulloch’s Movements of Religious Thought. 
Japp’s Tpree Great Teachers. 
Mill (J. S.) Autobiography. 
Bain’s Lessons from my Masters. 
Prothero’s Life of Dean Stanley, 


APEL’S LIBRARY, Hastines. 
Illustrations of Furniture by Thomas Chip- 
pendale, 
Ascanio 
Ingenué 
The Corsican Brothers 
Chichester Smugglers. 
Any old works or documents on Hastings 
previous to 1810. 
R. R, BALFOUR, 133, Hicu Street, 
MonTROsE. 
Twice Round the Clock, original edn., G. A, 
Sala. 
Streeter’s Book on Precious Stones. 
Barrow’s Works, original edition. 


by Dumas. 
Clean copies, cheap. 


A. BROWN, 15, Bristo Prace, Epinsurcn, 
Newland’s Carpenter and Joiners’ Assistant. 
Roberts’ Midwifery, 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, folio. 

Davies’ Biology. 

John’s Flowers of the Field, with Appendix. 
Hislops on Mining. 


THOMAS CARVER, 6, HicH Srreet, 
HEREFORD. 


New Quarterly Mag., 1877, July, 1879. 
Bridges’ Nero, part tf. 


' History of Rival Interests in Ludlow (Here- 


ford, 1828). 
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Jardine’s Natural 
vol. 13. 
Grigg’s Armorial Book-plates, 1st series. 
Milman’s Savonarola, etc. 
Pearce’s The Violin, etc. 
Meredith’s Shaving of Shagpat, 1856. 
Farina, 1857. 
a 1865, ppr. 
> Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859. 
Once a Wee k, 1860, parts or nos. 


ALFRED COOPER, 68, Cuarinc Cross 
Roan, Lonpon, W.C, 


Bridges (R.), Growth of Love. 
Poems, 

Any works by. 
Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1875. 
Burton (R. F.) Mecca, 3 vols. 
Omar Kayyam: Rubaiyat. 
Wharton’s Sappho, 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851. 
Pierce Egan, any books by. 
Velasquez and his Works, 1855. 
Geneste’s History of the Stage. 
London and Westminster Review, April, 1839. 
Fraser’s Magazine, December, 1839. 
Pellerin on Venereal Maladies, 1750. 
Comical History of Francion, 


J. E. CORNISH, 16, St. Ann’s Square, 

MANCHESTER. 

Jacob’s English Fairy Tales, L.P. 

Joachim Miller’s Memorie and Rime. 

Bagehot’s Depreciation of Silver. 

Barbours Theory of Bimetallism, 

Wilson (A. J.) Reciprocity. 

Scottish Art Review for Nov., 1888. 

Woodward's Heraldry, 2 vols. 

Warren's Guide to Study ot Book Plates, 


W. H. COVINGTON (Esg.), 30, Brompton 
SouvareE, S.W. 

Poems. - By a Sister. (London: 
Printed for and sold by J. Walsh. 


R. INGALTON DRAKE, Eton. 
Chattock’s Eton, cloth. 
Cavalry Drill, vol. 2, 2 copies. 
Prisoner of Zenda. 
Noctes Ambrosiana, secondhand. 
Thorburn’s Coins, Upcott Gill. 


L. J. FLETCHER, 7, Ciirron Lang, 
RoTHERHAM. 
D. G. Rossetti’s Collected Works, 2 vols. 
Symonds’ Sketches in Italy and Greece. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of Florence, 
Makers of Venice. 
Clean copies. 


M. H, GILL & SON, Dusuin. 
Life of Robert Emmet, pub. by W. Tegg. 


GEORGE GREGORY, Batu. 
Wilton Gardens, Views of, by ‘Le Nétu (?) 
Plates by Isaac de Caus. 
x Any plates or descriptions of. 
Old’ views or plates of gentlemen’s gardens, 
or any early curious books on gardening. 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis. 


F. T. GROOM, Bury St. Epmunps. 
Badminton Library, first editions, cloth. — 


HARRISON & SONS, 59, Patt Matt, S.W. 
Peard’s A Year of Liberty. 
Bateman’s Great Landowners, 1883. 
Lillywhite’s Cricketer’s Guide, 1836 and 1837. 
Irish Steeplechase Calendar, 1842-43. 
Sheraton’s Old Furniture. 
Shaw’s Details of Architecture. 
Badminton, Hunting, L.P. 

Fishing, L.P. 

> Yachting, L.P. 


JAGGARD & TAYLOR, 81, Lorp Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool Underwriters’ Red Books. 
Waverley, 3 vols., old boards. 
Guy Mannering; 3 vols., old boards. 
Tales of My Lanalord, old boards. 
Le Gallienne : Bookbills of Narcissus. 

ss Volumes in Folio. 

My Ladies’ Sonnets. 
Waterloo Lectures, by Chesney. 
Leaves from Life in the Highlands, 4to, red 
cloth, 1868. 

Lever: O’Donoghue, parts 12, 13. 
Memoirs of Chequered Life, 3 vols. 


JOHN JOHNSTON, 32, Lintuorre Roap, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 

Her Sailor Love, Macquoid. 

Dedham Park. 

Romainson and Reformation, Guiness, 

Under a Charm, Werner. 


Library, Ornithology, 


1812.) 


Historical Basis of Socialism, Hyndman, 
English Folk Lore, Dyer. 
Smollet’s Works, 1 vol. 


LUPTON BROS., Burney. 
Minutes of Civil Engineers, vols. 1, 7, 8, and 


10. 

Caldecott’s Songs and Graphic Pictures, folio, 
uumbered copies. 

Heavenly Twins, 6s. edn., cheap. 

Cassell's Cabinet Portrait Gallery, parts or 
vols. 

Gand or Talcot’s Treatises on Weaving. 


‘Luthardt’s Truths of Christianity, 3 vols., cr. 


8vo. (T. and T. Clark.) 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, Camprince. 
Lang’s Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vols., 
88 


1887. 

Prothero’s English Farming, 1888. 

Cliffe Leslie’s Land Systems. a 
Mullinger’s Schools of Charles the Great. 
Rendall’s Emperor Julian, 1879. 

Gwatkin’s Studies in Arianism. 

Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers. 
Burke’s General Armory, 1883. 


MACNIVEN & WALLACE, Epivsurcu. 
Rawlinson's Parthia. Sixth Oriental Mon- 
archy. 


MATTHEWS & BROOKE, Braprorp. 
Grove Lowe’s Roman Theatre of Verulam. 
Andrews’ Hertfordshire Brasses. 

Bucks Views, St. Alban’s Abbey. 

Royal Agricultural Society Journal, complete. 
Birds of the Borders, by A. Chapman. 
Pictures of the Year, 1885, Pall Mall. 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay Srreet, 
BatH. 

Beauty and the Beast, about 1810. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story (Poem), 8vo, a pam- 
phlet, 1818, 

Bewick’s Birds, Quadrupeds, or otiier works 
with woodcuts by Bewick. 

Bibles; Old English or foreign Bibles, printed 
prior to 1600. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL CO., Leaminc- 
Ton Spa. 
Badminton Library, any. 
Tales including Jack Newbery. 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History. 
Roberts’ Holy Land, vol. 4. 
Murray Mitcheli’s Travels in S, India. 
Symonds’ Sketches in Greece and Italy. 
H. S. NICHOLS & CO., 3, SoHo Square, W. 
Gallerie de Florence, 4 vols. 
Martial’s Epigrams, trans. 
(Nichols & Co., 1893.) 
Skelton’s Mary Stuart. 
Sporting Mag., vol. 46, 1815, and vol, 16. 
Adventures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck, oblong 
8vo, orig. cl 
Camden Society’s Promptorum Parvalorum, 
vol. 3. 
Richardson’s Ramayana, the Iliad of the East. 
Helps’ Catherine Douglas, 1843. 
Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Finlay. 
JAS. NISBET & CO., 21, 
STREET, Lonpon, W 
Home Notes, No. 1. 
Moule’s (H. M.) Christian Oratory, 1859. 
Hunt (E. St. John), Thoughts of Sunshine in 
Sorrow, 2 series, 1862. 
Exceeding Great and Precious Promises 
(Seeley). 
Wagner's (E.) Wanderings of the Children of 
Israel. 
PARRY & CO., 20, Mount PLEasant, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Winkle’s Cathedrals, Nos. 8, 12, 23, 31 to 34. 
Crockett, Stickit Minister, 1st edn. 
Ahiman Rezon, 17—. 
Thomson: Essays and Phantasies. 
Lever: The O’Donoghue. 
es, Rent in a Cloud. 
Erasmus; Praise of Folly. 
Miil: Subjection of Woman. 
De Morgan: Budget of Paradoxes. 
Baring-Gould, any works. 
Life in London, and Finish. 
Borrow: Romany Rye, and others. 
Roscoe’s Novelist Library, any vols. 
PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, 45 To 51, 
South CasTLe STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
1 vol. 4 Wesley’s (John) Works, 16-vol. edn., 
1809 (Conference Office). 
I Pears’ Annual, 1891, including plate * Ori- 
ental Colours.” 
Extra Christmas numbers of All the Year 
or Words, 1855, 1861, 
1962, 


by Fletcher 


BERNERS 


Any Christmas Nos. of same works for 1853, 
1852, etc. 


SANDELL & SMITH, 136, City Roan, 
Lonpon, E.C. 

Calvin Society, set. 

Ness (Christopher) History and Mystery of 
the Old and New Testaments, 4 vols., 
folio. 

Perry's History of the Church, 3 vols. 

Holland’s Psalmists of Britain, 2 vols., 1843. 

Biblical Cabinet, vols. 18 and 28. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxrorp 
STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 

Pickwick Papers, 1837, part 6. 

Bentley's Miscellany, February, 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, parts 7, 8, 11. 

Comic Almanack, i852. 


C. TERRY & CO., 80, Coteman Street, 
Lonpon WALL, E.C. 
Ireland, any old books on—parcels bought for 
cash. 
Hardy, Thos., first editions. 
Stevenson, R.L., 
Lang, A., ” 


A. THISTILEWOOD, 302, Broap Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Farrar’s Eric, or, Little by Little. 
Formby’s Ancient Rome, 1880 
Gay's Poems and Dramatic Works, 1717. 
Royal Illuminated Book of Legends, by 
Marcus Ward, 2 vols. 
Steele’s Malting and Brewing, 2 vols. 


HENRY WALKER, 37, Briccate, Leeps. 

Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 4to, part 82, 
Cassell’s. 

Smith’s Old Yorks, Ist series, vol. 1, 2 copies. 

Samuelson’s History of Drink. 

Orchid Album, vols. 5 to 10, Williams. 

Art Journal, January, 1864, 2 copies. 

Napoleon I. Despatches, compiled by Bing- 
ham, Chapman and Hall. 

Mayhew’s Antiquities of Leeds, coloured 
plates. 

The Seven Dreamers, Osgood Mcllvaine. 


MATTHEW WELSH, 48, Hicu Street, 
MonrtTROSE. 
Dr. James Martineau’s works, any. 


JOHN F. WERGE, 3, Kinc’s ‘Cross Terr, 
Bean St., Hutt. 
Watson’s Dendrologia Britannica. 


. Hadley’s History ot Hull. 


Barnes’ Notes. 

Buckley’s Science Books. 

Any vols. of Punch, cheap. 

Strand Magazine, parts 9, 13, 14, 15, 27. 


E. B, WILDMAN, 10, James Street, Liver- 
POOL. 

Natural History, vol. 1, in Knight’s English 
Cyclopeedia, 1853. 

War in Afghanistan, by John Wm. Kaye; 
vol. 1, 8vo, 1851, Bentley. 

Byron’s Works, 4 vols., 12mo, boards, Murray, 
1830 (want vol. 3). 


JAMES YATES, Pustic Lisrarian, LEEDs:- 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays. 


‘Zoological Record, 1866-69, 1886-87, 1889-90. 


Lanfrey’s Hist. of Napoleon, vol. 1, 8vo. 
Mavor’s Travels, Columbus, vol. 1. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, vol. 1, 1759. 
Baines’ Greenhouse Plants. 

Baily's Magazine, Jan., 1893. 

Health, vol. 3. 

Idler, vols. 1 and 2. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, 69, TrumpincTon St., 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Fores’s Sporting Notes, vols. 1 to 8, in parts, 
8s. 
Laing s Tour in Norway, 8vo, 1837, 4s. 
Forbes’ (Prof.) Norway and its Glaciers in 
181, coloured plates, 7s. 6d. 


“X,” Mr. HAWSON, BooKSELLER, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 

William Watson : Wordsworth’s Grave, etc., 
Ist edn., Fisher Unwin, 1890. 

George Gilfillan: First es of Literary 
Portraits, 2nd edn., 1851. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 2nd series, 
1824 ; 3rd series, 1828 (rebound). 

Life of Jean Paul Richter, 2 vols., Chapman, 
184 

Balder, ra 1, Sydney Dobell, 1854. 

The Roman, Sydney Dobell, 1850, 
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JARROLD « SONS’ NEW SERIES of 3/6 NOVELS 


By POPULAR AUTHORS. 


FERGUS HUME. 
THE MYSTERY of LANDY COURT. [ Just Published. 


THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM 
ised Edition ily, 
THE LONE Mystery, 
By CURTI 
DARRELL CHEVASNEY, 
THAT LITTLE GIRL. 
DUDLEY. [Third Edition, 
THE WILD RUTHVENS. [Third Edition. 
THE BROWN PORTMANTEAU, and other Stories. 


[Fourth Edition. 


Second Edition. 
HUSH. Third Edition, 
ONCE. [Second Edition. 


A ROMANCE of MODERN LONDON. [Second Edin. 
HIS HEART TO WIN. [Second Edition. 
BETWEEN THE SILENCES, and other Stories. 

*A RECORD OF DISCORDS.’ [Entirely New Novel, Shortly. 


By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. [Second Edition. 

GEOFFREY STIRLING. [Fifth Edition. 

BONNIE KATE. [Second Edition. 

THE PEYTON ROMANCE. [Shorily. 
By BE. B. BAYLY. 

JONATHAN MERLE, [Fifth Edition. 

ALFREDA HOLME. [Third Edition. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
A NEW OTHELLO. [Second Edition. 


EVELINE WELLWOOD. By Major Norris Paut. 
OLD LATTIMER’S LEGACY. By]J.S. Frercner. 
THE MAID OF LONDON BRIDGE, 


By Somervitte Gisney. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; amd all Booksellers. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 2 vols. 
THE WHITE YIRGIN. By George Manville Fenn. 2 vols. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By L. T. Meade. 3 vols. 
IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD. By Alan St. Aubyn. 2 vols. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

RED AND WHITE HEATHER. By Roserr Bucnanan. 

THE RED SHIRTS: A Tale of the Terror. By Paut Gauvtor. 
Translated by J. A. J. De Vittters. With a Frontispiece. 

MR. SADLER’S DAUGHTERS. By Hucu Coteman Davipson. 
With a Frontispiece by Stantey L. Woon. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. By Wa ter Besant. 
by A. BirKENRUTH. 

A SECRET OF THE SEA. By T. W. Spreicnt, Author of “The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 

THE SCORPION: A Romance of Spain, By E. A. Vizeretty. 
With a Frontispiece. [Shortly. 


POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grant Atten, Author of 
“The Evolutionist at Large,” etc. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s. 6d. 


THE SAVOY OPERA. By Percy Fitzceracp, With 60 Illustrations 
and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


With a Frontispiece 


ASTROPHEL, and other Poems. By ALGERNON CHARLES SwIn- 
BURNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Brancnarp Jerrop, 
With 84 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Translated by D. Forses 
CampBELL and JoHN Stepsinc. A New Edition, with 36 Steel- 
plate Illustrations. Complete in 12 Monthly vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. each. The First Eleven Volumes are now ready. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With 67 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A YINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. By W. Martiev Witt1ams; 
F.C.S., F.R-A.S., Author of “Science in Short Chapters,” etc: 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and over 40 I!lustra- 
tions, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 


By Katuarine S. Macguoip. 
A New -Edition. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
Also Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS. The Acts of 1875 
and 1879 (with Notes of the Reported Cases decided sinc: the Ac's became 
law) By T. C. H. Hepperwick, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, 5s. Ready, July 2nd. 


THE CELESTIAL WRITING, OR THE NORMAL 
SCRIPT PHONETIC WRITING. An Abbreviated Script Phoneti: 
Mode of Writing the English Language, founded on a modified form of 
the Consonant Alphabet of Gabelsberger, which is as legible as ordinary 
handwriting, and which can be learned within a week by any person of 
ordinary education and capacity. 43s. 


THE ARMY BOOK FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
A Record of the Development and Present Composition of the Milita 
Forces and their Duties ia Peace and War. By Lieut.-General W. H. 
Goopenoueu, R.A., C.B., and Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Datton (u.P.), R.A. 
Aided by various Contributors. Demy 8vo, cloth, ss. 


WILTS COUNTY COUNCIL TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. Report on Experiments with Potatoes and Onions 
in Warminster and Phstrict, 1893 (with Illustrations). 1s. ; by post, 1s. 14d. 

“Cannot fail to be of largeand general utility.”—Notts Guardian. 
most interesting report.”—Rural World, 


PENNY’S CIPHER CODE. Consisting of a Complete Vocabu- 
lary of the English Language, with some Classical and Mythological 
Names ; a List of Geographical Names, comprising all the more important 
Places, Rivers, etc., in the World; an exhaustive List of Surnames. The 
whole arranged to form an easy and expeditious method of making uv and 
translating Secret Messages, and incorporating a system of Cipher Com- 
munication based on the use of a keyword. Compiled and arranged by 
RICHARD Penny, of Her Majesty's Civil Service. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

‘*The book may be heartily recommended to the attention of all who bave 
cccasion to send secret messages, for it will both lighten their labours and 
make them of greater efficiency.”—Scotsman. 


GUIDE to the MINING LAWS of the WORLD. By 
— WALMESLEY, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, ss. 

** Likely to be frequently consulted, and to prove to be of great practical 
utility. . .» . Mr. Walmesley’s work displays a vast amount of painstaking 
and laborious research. It is well and clearly written, and forms a valuable 
compendium of much interesting and useful information in regard to the 
important subject with which it deals.”—Manchester Guardian. ‘ 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS and COMMISSION REGIS- 
TERS, 1661—1714. Edited by CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., Editor of 
**The Waterloo Roll Call,” etc. Vol. 1., 166:—1685. Volume iL, covers 
the period from sth February, 1685, to 13th February, 1 and should form 
acompanion volume to “ King James’ Irish Army List,” by John D’Alton. 
The volume also contains the English and Scots Brigades on the Dutch 
Establishment which accompanied the Prince of Orange to England in 
1688, and also the regiments raised in England by the Prince of Orange 
and Commissions signed by him. ass. each. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


OLIPHANT ANDERSON «& FERRIER, London & Edinburgh. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth extra, 


WILLIAM BLACKLOCK, Journalist. 


A LOVE STORY OF PRESS LIFE. 
By T. BANKS MACLACHLAN. 


“ Whoever reads it for the sake of getting a private glimpse of those invisible and nameless characters who write for the newspapers 


will not be disappointed.”—Scotsman. 


JAMES INWICK, 


Uniform with above, price 3s. 6d., cloth extra, 


Ploughman and Elder. by P. HAY HUNTER, Author 


of “ The Silver Bullet,” ‘‘ Sons of the Croft,” etc. ; Joint Author of “ My Ducats and My Daughter.” 
“ Undoubtedly one of the ablest, brightest, and most humorous books of the kind ever published.”— Weekly Scotsman. 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHATER. 


Price 1s. 6d., paper cover. 


WHYTE. New and Cheaper Edition. 


By P. HAY HUNTER and WALTER 


“ The nearest approach to an ideal Scottish novel.”—Scottish Review. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 24, Old Bailey, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


ANY BOOK Reviewed or Advertised in THz Bookman can be obtained post free of J. F. Spriccs, Publishing and 
Advertising Agency, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C., by remitting the published price, 
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SIR J. W. DAWSON’S WORKS. 


1. Some Salient Points in the Science of 
the arth. By Siz J. Wi111aM Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D. 
ith Forty-six Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“All that Sir J, William Dawson writes is interesting and forcible, 
but this, his last work, is by far the most interesting and the most 
forcible that he has written.” —Acheneum. 


2. Modern Science in Bible Lands. Popular 
Edition, Revised. With Map and Forty Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


“The results of a tour through Italy, Egypt, and Syria, collected 
by a geological observer of such eminence as Sir William Dawson 
shown himself to be, cannot but be of great value. Such are his know- 
ledge and grasp of the subject, his perfect fairness and ae and 


his close and careful reasoning, that it is not too much to say that he 
has summed the present extent of our knowledge of Bible 7 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
3. The Story of the Earth and Man. With 
Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
oth, 7s. 6d. 


‘“*A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.”— 


4. The Origin of the ene accor to 


Revelation and Science, Sixth Edition. Crown 
vo, cloth, 7s. 


5. Fossil Men and their Modern Repre- 
entatives. With Forty-four Illustrations. Third Edition. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“* It will be especially acceptable to those who refuse to accept the 
high estimate of man’s antiquity which modern science has brought 
forth, for they will find here their case stated with much ability, and il- 
lustrated by a wealth of material drawn from sources not sufficiently 
known in this country.”—Atheneum, 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PaTERNosTER Row. 


Tue Rey. Proressork MARCUS DODS, D.D., says 
OF 

“ The Exhaustive Concordance to the Bible,” “ Its 
unrivalled completeness, and its simple method of 
reference to the original Hebrew and Greek of each 
word in the English Bible, as well as its Comparison of 
the Authorised and Revised Versions, make it.a most 
‘desirable possession for every student of the Bible.” 


THE EXHAUSTIVE CON- 
CORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


By JAMES STRONG, LL.D. 


1,800 very full pages in royal 4to. Published Price, £1 I53., 
complete in one volume, cloth ; or £2 Ios., strongly bound, 
half morocco. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS— 
One Guinea in cloth, and £1 I1os., half morocco, carriage unpaid. 
Rev. Prorressor J. AGAR BEET says: 


“ Wherever a rendering is altered by the Revisers, attention ts called 
to the fact in the main body of the Concordance, and even differences 
between the English and American Renderings are noted. All this is 
done, by skilful arrangement, in a most convenient manner. A 
department is also allotted to an exhaustive comparison of the two 
versions The Hebrew and Greek Dictionaries make the work to be 
practically a Concordance to the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. It is a 
great and wonderful work ; and cannot be too strongly recommended 
to all careful students of Holy Scripture.” 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER Row. 


PAUL SABATIER. 
Translated from the French. 


_ “M, Paut Sapatier is one of those men of letters, unhappily rare 
in France, in whom ripe learning and fine critical sagacity are not 
divorced from a reasonable Christian faith. Trained in the ‘ Faculté 
de théologie Protestante de Paris,’ he has grown into the most 
brilliant scholar of his Church. No commentary on the Didaché, for 
instance, is more illuminating than the edition of that treasure-trove 
which he published in 1885. And now he has given us a ‘Life of St. 
Francis which may stand on the same shelf with Villari’s ‘ Life of 
Savonarola,’ 

In such a work, one main problem must obviously be to disen- 
tangle history from legend. M. Sabatier has devoted himself for 
several years past to an exhaustive study and collation of the original 
documents, among the scenes where they were first composed. He 
has ransacked Italian libraries, and especially the archives of Assisi. 
He has pilgrimaged over those Umbrian and Tuscan hills where the 
Order was cradled, exploring the traces of its beginning, and visiting 
whatever cells and convents shelter its remnants to-day. And he has 
written a book which can hardly fail to be monumental, because it 
collects and condenses the results of this patient and learned research, 
not only with a delicate acumen and sense of perspective characteristic 
of the best French scholarship, but also with a penetrating and 
impassioned sympathy for St. Francis himself.”—Expositor. 


The Daily News says: “This admirable, and in some respects 
noble book.” 


ALpHonsE Daupet says: “ For long, very long, nothing has moved 
me so deeply as this lofty, simple story.” 

“ The remarkable success of this work is beginning to make people 
wonder. A serious biography, offered to France last November, has 
already passed through numerous editions; the newspaper reviews 
reach up into the hundreds, and men notable in French letters are 
seeking the acquaintance of the author, till now the unknown pastor 
of an obscure village church. 

“Since Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ no thoughtful book has made so 
great a stir in France. People are, indeed, comparing M. Sabatier 
with Renan. For brilliant style, for felicitous diction, for independent 
thought, they say he is Renan’s true successor. There must be 
something more than style, more even than independent thought, to 
account for the phenomenon. 

“ A book like this can make so deep an impression on a people like 
the French only by giving them what they really want. The work is 
a prose poem, but this is not to say that it is not a work of scientific 
accuracy. Ina very true sense M. Sabatier has changed the point of 
our view of one of the most important epochs of history. 

“The ‘Critical Study of the Sources,’ which occupies a full fourth 
of the volume, is an object-lesson in methods of research and in 
critical acumen. The chapters on ‘The Church about 1209,’ and 
‘ The Crisis of the Order,’ are masterpieces of historic interpretation. 
‘Those on ‘ The Brothers Minor and Learning,’ and on ‘ The Stigmata,’ 
will take a place by themselves in literature for deep apprehension 
oi the relations of the intellectual and the physical to the spiritual. 

“The sympathy, the passionate love, almost, are only equalled by 
the clear intellectual perception which the author has brought to his 
work.’ —The Bookbuyer. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CANON TRISTRAM'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EASTERN CUSTOMS BIBLE LANDS, 
By H. B. Tristram, LL.D., D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham, 
Author of “ The Great Sahara,” “‘ Land of Israel,” etc. 


THE BRONTES IN IRELAND; or, Facts Stranger 
than Fiction. By Dr. William Wright. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Elegantly bound. 


DR. STOUGHTON'S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. By John 
Stoughton, D.D. Handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“A volume of genial reminiscences. Dr. Stoughton has 
led an active life, and has often been brought into contact with many 
of his most distinguished ecclesiastical contemporaries, of whom he 
writes with uniform good taste and good feeling.” — Times. 

“The scenes he has witnessed, the men he has seen, come back to 
him in vivid mental pictures; he sees old faces, and hears again the 
voices long ago silent. His reminiscences are therefore lively, and 
the pictures pass almost too rapidly before us.”—Daily News. 


Lonvon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 


ARROWSMITH’'S 3s. 6d. SERIES. Crown 8vo. 
Third Edition. Seventh Thousand. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. By ANTHONY HOPE. 


“No tale of adventure in far-off, mysterious countries surpasses in 
strange excitement this story.”—The Times. 


“A book that will bring joy to all true lovers of Dumas.”— 
Atheneum. 


“ Nothing short of a noble book.”—Black and White. 
“ The dash and galloping excitement of this rattling story.”—Punch. 


BRISTOL LIBRARY. Vol. LIX. 
p. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 


At the Sten ‘of the Wicket: Essays on the 
Glorious Game. By E. B. V. CHRISTIAN. 
a Any cricketer may study this volume with delight.”—Saturday 


Review. 
Demy 8vo, 500 pp., 6s. 45 Illustrations. 

Cricket. By Dr. W. G. GRACE. 

“A most attractive and readable book.”— Daily Telegraph. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Kings of Cricket. sy RICHARD DAFT. With Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LANG. 8o Illustrations. 

“ There is not a living cricketer, young or old, who will not heartily 

enjoy the reading of ‘ Kings of Cricket.’”—Western Daily Mercury. 


Batting, Bowling, Fielding. Ds. w. G. 


GRACE, Demy 16mo, Is. 


Hints on Cricket. 


Set Free. By AGLAIA. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
“ A short and -rightly-written love story."—Sco/sman. 


Vol. XVIII. 


By RICHARD DAFT. Illustrated, 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.,Ld. And Railway Bookstalls. 
Now’ Ready.) The Second 
SCRIVEL 
THE HOME OF THE ‘CHAMPION; 
By the kev. SAMU ODG 


Canon of Lincoln and of Serivelsby 

In this enlarged Edition the text has been carefu'l ly revised, and much new 
matter introduced, together with a comprehensive Pedigree of the Dymoke 
Family, which will meet a want that has long been felt by genealogists and 
historians. Crown 4to. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 
Horncast_LeE: W. K. MOR TON, Srreer. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, price 14s. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE NEW PARTY. 


Described by some of its Members, and Edited by 
ANDREW REID. 


“ A volume. . .. to which almost everybody contributes almost everythin: 
that he ever thought about politics, the social problem, and ‘the Churches,’ 
since he first took to the ‘new thinking.’ 
ing.” — Westminster Gasette. 


The result is s*mply overwhelm. 


‘Led by this band of daring thinkers, ‘The New Party’ is preparing to 
solve, out of hand, most of the problems which have vexed all the old Parties 
since the beginning of history.”—Standard. 


London: HODDER BROTHERS, 18, NewBridge St., E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
S1xtH EpItTIon, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, §s. With Porirait. 
Miss M. E. Brappon writes : ‘Your counsel, both to the journalist 
and the imaginative writer, is full of wisdom.” 
Joun StranGe Winter says: “ You cannot do better than pro- 


cure the ‘Author’s Manual.’ An able and practical guide toall literary 
work,” 


Digby, Long, & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


Scale of Advertisement Charges :— 


Quarter-Page ... 0 Whole Page .. 800 
| BY AGREEMENT, 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the zoth of the month to the Sole Agent, 
J. F. SPRIGGS, 23, Old Builey, London, E.C. 


Messrs. Hutchinson's New Books. 


Third and Completing Volume Now Ready. 
MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOR 


The History of Napoleon I. 
From 1802 to 1815 
By his Private Secretary, Baron CLraupe FRraNngois te MENEVAL. 
The work completed by the addition of hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. Translated and fully annotated by Ropert H. 
SHerarD. In 3 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top 
(about 1,400 pages), with Autograph Letters and Photogravure 
Portraits. 18s. per vol. 
The Times says: “A valuable and important contribution to the 
history of the Napoleonic period. This extremely interesting work.” 


B. L. FARJEONS NEW NOVEL. 
Aaron the Jew. In 3 vols. 
The World says: “His best work since ‘Grif.’ Exceptional power 


and originality. Finely conceived and worked out with great care 
and lucidity.” 


Seconp EDpITIon. 
The Green Bay Tree. A Tale of To-day. 
vols. By W. H. and HersBert Vivian. 
The Atheneum says: “ An unusually successful piece of collabora- 
tion, It is a brilliant and most amusing book, and may be enjoyed 
unteservedly. The style is bright and crisp.” 


HENRY CRESSWELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
A Precious Scamp. In 3 vols. 


The Globe says: “ Undoubtedly clever and readable. Goes near to 
providing one with a new sensation.” 


J. FOGERTY’S NEW NOVEL. 
A Hunted Life. In 3 vols. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “It is no exaggeration to say that the 


interest is maintained with unflagging power from the inception of 
this delightful story to its conclusion.” 


DARLEY DALE'S NEW NOVEL. 
The.Game of Life. In 3 vols. By the perce 
of “ The Village Blacksmith,” etc. [Jmmediately. 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
A Yellow Aster. By “lor.” 
Cheap Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
This novel has attracted unusual attention. More than fifty 
columns have been devoted by the press to reviews of the work.” 


In 3 


Thirteenth and 


Seconp Epition THE Press. 

The Tem mple of Death. A Story of Indian 
Adventure. By Epmunp Mircuett. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with Frontispiece by G. H. Edwards, 6s. 

The Atheneum says: “The narrative might well be founded on 
fact. The details are realistically worked out aad the local colouring 
is exact. In short, this is an attractive bit of sensational fiction.” 


By F. HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


Confessions of a Poet. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with Portrait, 5s. 


The Daily Telegraph says: “There is much that is graceful and 
pleasing in ‘ The Confessions of a Poet.’ ‘The Poet’s Euthanasia’ is 
an excellent piece of verse. His work ought to please that large 


section of the public who appreciate intelligible ideas set forth in 
harmonious lines.” 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S NOVELS. 
Sixty EpItIon. 


I Forbid the Banns. The Story of a Comedy 
which was Played Seriously. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Eicutu Epition. 
A Grey Eye or So_ Incrown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Seconp EpitTion. 
Daireen. A South African Story. 


In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 
Poputar EpITIon. 


Sojourners Together In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d.; picture boards, 2s. 


HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 
Each Volume in handsome cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Marriage Ceremony. By Apa Camsribce. 


The Heritage of Langdale. By Mrs. 
LEXANDER, 
The Tragedy of Ida Noble. By W. Crark 


RUSSELL. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The Cuckoo in the Nest. ~ ~ 
IXTH DITION. 
The Storg of an African Farm. By Otive 


ScuREINER. [Seventy-Tuirp THOUSAND. 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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NOW READY. 8vo,cloth, 15s. With Six Maps, Specially Prepared. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND. — 


Especially in Relation to the History of Israel and of the 
Early Church. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 


CONTENTS: 


Book I—THE LAND AS A WHOLE. 

Tue PLAcE oF SyRIA IN THE WoRLD’s HistoRY— 
THE ForM OF THE LAND AND ITs HistoricaAL Con- 
SEQUENCES—THE CLIMATE AND FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 
WITH THEIR EFFECTS ON ITS RELIGION—THE SCENERY 
OF THE LAND, WITH ITS REFLECTION IN THE POETRY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT—THE LAND AND QUESTIONS OF 
FaitH—THE VIEW FROM Mount EBRAL. 


Book II—WESTERN PALESTINE. 

Tue Coast—-THE MaritTIME PLAIN—THE PHILIs- 
TINES AND THEIR CITIES—THE SHEPHELAH—EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE SHEPHELAH—JUDAA AND SAMARIA : 
Tue HisToRY OF THEIR FRONTIER—THE BORDERS AND 
BuLwarkKs OF JupD#A—AN EsTIMATE OF THE REAL 
STRENGTH OF JuD#A— THE CHARACTER OF JUD&A— 
SAMARIA—THE STRONG PLACES OF SAMARIA— THE 
QUESTION OF SYCHAR—EsDRAELON—GALILEE—THE LAKE 

oF GALILEE—THE JORDAN VALLEY—THE DEap SEA. 


Boox III.—EASTERN PALESTINE. 

Over JorDAN: GENERAL FEATURES—THE NAMES 
AND Divisions OF EASTERN PALESTINE—MOAB AND THE 
CoMING OF ISRAEL—ISRAEL IN GILEAD AND BASHAN— 
GREECE OVER JORDAN: THE DECAPOLIS—-HAURAN AND 
its 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LD. 


Part IL, super royal 8vo, of 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA. 


Contents— 
ENGLISH ILLUMINATED ) THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 


MANUSCRIPTS. EARLY ALDINES. 
E. Maunde Thompson. R. C. Christie. 
TWO ENGLISH BOOKMEN : THE STATIONERS AT THE 


1, Samuel Pepys. H. B. SIGN OF THE TRINITY. 
Wheatley. (Conclusion.) 

2. Henry Fielding. Austin E, Gordon Duff. 
Dobson. EARLY REPRESENTATIONS 


WOODCUTS AS BINDINGS. OF THE PRINTING PRESS. 
Paul Kristeller, ~ Falconer Madan. 


Subscription, per annum (Four Parts), 30s. net ; per Part, 10s. net. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Concluding Volume of the Series, 


The BINDING of BOOKS 
By HERBERT P. HERNE. 

Being the Sixth Volume of “ Books About Books.” Edited by A. 
W. Pottarp, With Illustrations. Printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound in vellum. 

Post 8vo. Price 6s. net, 

Previous Volumes of the Series— 

I. GREAT BOOK COLLECTORS. By C. and M. A. Elton. 

II. BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Hardy. 
III. BOOKS IN MANUSCRIPT, By Falconer Madan, 
IV. EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. By E, Gordon Duff. 
V. EARLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. By A. W. Pollard. 
The First and Second Volumes are now only sold as part of complete 
sets, a few of which may still be had. 


In Preparation. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTING. 
A Portfolio of Fac-similes. Edited by E. Gorpon Durr. 
Only 300 copies will be printed for sale. Price 25s. net to Sub- 
scribers before publication ; £2 2s. for copies not subscribed, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


RACE and LANGUAGE. 
By ANDRE F. LEFEVRE, 
Professor in the Anthropological School, Paris. 
Crown $8vo, 5s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


NINTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
THH LOWELL LECTURES on 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 


The Daily News says: 

“Readers who recollect Prof. Drummond's article on mimicry 
in his book on ‘Tropical Africa’ will expect much fiom his 
lectures on the greatest subject in Evolution, the ‘ Ascent ’ of 
. Man. Nor will they be disappointed. They may or may not 
accept in all its detail his account of Evolution, but they will see 
at once that he has given the theme a new direction and a new 
significance, and that the writers who hold to what is still 
popularly regarded as ‘ Darwinism’ are bourd to answer him. 
. No less conspicuous are Prof. Drummond’s powers of 
illustration. Without being at all superficial, his book is one of 
the simplest and most popular ever written. He is one of the 
few who can make a complex scientific subject clear to any 


ordinary capacity, and attractive to anybody with a glimmer of 
imagination.” 


. . 


Professor Marcus Dods, in the BritisH WEFKLY, says: 
“It gathers into a concatenated whole, and popularises, the 
history of man’s ascent, which has been slowly spelt out by a 
crowd of workers, and it adds to all that has been accomplished 
by others one original, important, and substantial contribution 
which changes the entire aspect of human evolution. . . 
It has been left for Mr. Drummond to show that to the complete 
understanding of evolution the reproductive function is as im- 
portant as its sister function, and that only in the light it sheds 
upon the history of life in this world can altruism be traced to its 
real source, and be recognised as an essential feature of life. 
The elaboration of this idea is a masterpiece of exposition, which 
for fe'icity and force is beyond praise, and surpasses in interest 
and suggestion everything which even Professor Drummond 
himself has written, This part of the book merits the epithet 
‘great,’ and is fitted, probably more than any other writing of 
our time, to enrich the popular mind.” 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ELEGANT PRESENTATION EDITION 


COME YE APART. 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Printed on Special Paper, with Frontispiece, and Twelve Drawings in 
black and red, illustrating the Months, by CHaRLEs RoBinson. 


Large Imperial 16mo, handsomely bound in padded paste-grain, round 
corners, gilt roll, edges red under gold. Price 10s. 6d. 


N.B.—Tuis Epition 1s LimIreD To 500 CopiEs, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
DR. MILLER'S NEW BOOK. 


THE DEW OF THY YOUTH. 


An ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SociETy OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR. 


Crown 8vo, beautifully bound in electric blue leatherette, gilt top, price 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DRIVEN INTO THE RANKS. 
£100 PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALE. 


By Rev. RABSON VENNELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STEADFAST. 
THE STORY OF A SAINT AND A SINNER. 


By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


With Three Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, in charming cover.. Price 


One Shilling. 
Lonpon : 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 & 59, Lupcate Hu, E.C. 
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